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In Our Opinion 











JANUARY 1, 1951 


“And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning. 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more ... And they shall build 
houses and inhabit them; and they shall 
plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them. 
They shall not build and another inhabit; 
they shall not plant and another eat.” 
ISAIAH. 


iy another year begins, the age- 

old dream of peace and pros- 
perity rises up to haunt us. Through- 
out the centuries the turn of the year 
has been regarded as the season for 
rejoicing: a time when we wipe out 
past mistakes and start upon a fresh 
slate with the determination to make 
the new year better than the old. 
There has probably never been a time 
in the whole history of the world 
when so many people faced a new 
year with such complete lack of hope. 
Today we are still beset by the multi- 
tude of personal problems which are 
always with us, but overhanging all 
the day-to-day business of living is 
the shadow of imminent and appar- 
ently inevitable disaster. True, the 
outlook has not been 
good for many years, but it has be- 


international 


come incredibly worse over the past 
In fact, it has now 
become so bad that there seems little 
chance of escaping the third world 
war which every intelligent person 
realizes will mean the end of civiliza- 


twelve months. 


tion as we know it. 
Faced with catastrophe too terrible 
for the imagination to grasp, it is 


small wonder that most men have 
passed beyond the stage of anxiety 
to that of either hopelessness or fatal- 
ism. In the thirties we used to 
lament that too few people were con- 
cerned about what was happening in 
the world. But while the majority 
were unconcerned, there were then 
thousands who took an intelligent 
interest in international affairs and 
were upset by reports of famine in 
India, concentration camps in Ger- 
many, or war in Spain. Today many 
of the people who then knew for 
whom the bell tolled have withdrawn 
into their private affairs. The world 
was not pleasant in the thirties, but 
it was still possible for reasonable 
men to feel that a solution might 
be found. There was not general 
agreement on what the solution 
should be, but at least people could 
urge various courses of action with 
some hope that if they were followed 
The trouble 
today is that practically no one has 
any solution to offer, and even those 
who advocate certain courses do so 
with no conviction that conditions 
would improve if their advice was 
followed. 


things would improve. 


Perhaps the greatest of the many 
dilemmas of our age is that posed by 


man’s natural desire for peace, 
coupled with his conditioned distrust 
of “appeasement”. Perhaps a few 
military men like their trade, but 
there are very few people who do not 
long for peace. The trouble is that 





in the western world today it has 
become almost impossible to discuss 
peace. Of the many evils which may 
be charged against the Communists 
that is one of the greatest. By that 
we do not mean merely that the Rus- 
sian Communists have made world 
peace diflficult—although we believe 
that they have. We mean that the 
Communists within the western coun- 
tries have so tainted the very word 
that any non-Communist is afraid to 
open his mouth to say that he wants 
peace. The obvious maneuverings 
of the Communists and their fellow- 
travellers in the various Peace Coun- 
cils, Peace Conferences, and Peace 
Rallies have made the average citizen 
distrust any talk of peace from any 
source. Because we realize that the 
arguments for peace are being used 
as weapons to weaken opposition to 
Russia rather than real 


from any 


desire for peace, we naturally tend 


to discredit the arguments—even 
though many of them are, in them- 
selves, valid. If those Communists 
who are so vocal about their desire 
for peace really wanted peace, they 
would realize that no one else has 
done the cause of peace so much 
harm. In fact, the most constructive 
thing they could do would be to fold 
up all their spurious peace fronts and 
leave the advocacy of peace to those 
whose motives are less obviously 
questionable. 

Between the blackness of the inter- 
national outlook and the smoke 
screens of the Communist “peace” 
offensives, most men of good will face 
1951 with the feeling that there is 
no longer anything they can do. But 
that way lies disaster. It may be im- 
possible to avert war, but to assume 
that nothing can be done is to accept 


the worst. It is to reduce the stature 


of man and write off the future of 
civilization. The time is too critical 
for us to join the ranks of those who: 
“Thinking all lost, they made all lost, 


And brought in fact the ruin which had 
been but thought.” 
ELF. 


NEEDED: MORE FACTS 


Any citizen who today undertakes 
conscientiously to understand the 
world in which he lives finds him- 
self faced with a bewildering array 
of problems, dilemmas, and crises. 
It is hardly surprising if, ostrich-like, 
he wishes to bury his head in sand 
and pretend that the world is reason- 
ably normal after all. It has, per- 
haps, always been a world of prob- 
lems, but there was a happy time 
once when a good citizen needed to 
worry only about his community, his 
region, or, at most, his country. His 
kings and bishops would look after 
the rest, for our happy citizen was 
not plagued with the burdens of rep- 
resentative government. But we to- 
day proudly claim for our society 
the title of democratic. 


Furthermore, science has made us 
all citizens of a highly dependent 
world community, and has provided 
also means of communication that 
allow us to learn a great deal about 
the far-flung issues of our time. To 
control atomic energy, preserve 
human rights, reclaim wasted soil, 
relieve privation among two-thirds of 
the world’s people, remove barriers 
to trade and exchange—these are all 
problems with which our government 
is faced, and with which we are inti- 
mately concerned. There are, too, 
far-away countries and facts about 
them that have become suddenly 
much more than background for spy 





stories or sets for adventure movies— 
the diamond mines of South Africa 
and the black men who work them— 
land rents in South-East Asia—a 
cartographer’s parallel in Korea. 
The problems confronting the gov- 
ernments of a 
confront 
people of 
democratic 


democratic 
also. by 


country 
definition, the 
that country. Though 

politicians must be 
leaders, the people must not be sheep. 
But there is another and perhaps 
deeper reason which must impel us, 
despite the bewildering complexity of 
events, to add to 


our statures as 


thinking and knowing citizens. 


There are abroad today rumors of 
mysterious flying saucers from dis- 
tant planets. When the smoke from 
burning forests covers the sky there 
are whispers in the street of atomic 
explosions and the end of the world. 
There is something in the human 
mind that has always wanted to be- 
lieve in mysteries and horrors, in sea 
monsters and magic cures for warts 
or neuroses, in weird influences from 
interstellar space and worlds in col- 
lision, in strange and dark con- 
spiracies and irrational symbols of 
good and evil. A “time of troubles” 
such as ours becomes, if reason and 
knowledge are neglected, a time of 


superstition and of fear, of suspicion 


and of dogma that is neither intellec- 
tual nor tolerant. Our finest values 
become corrupted if we cling to them 
because of fear. The basis of civil- 
ized life is a lively curiosity about 
facts and an intellectual vitality that 
makes judgments on the basis of 
facts. Our values must be harnessed 
to knowledge and reason or they will 


be swept away. 


The habit of research, of dissemin- 
ating information and of coming to 
conclusions, is still reasonably strong 
in our society. True, there are some 
distressing trends to monopoly and 
distortion in our media of mass com- 
munication, but things could be a 
lot worse. And there are books and 
periodicals galore which are pro- 
duced in the finest spirit of objec- 
tivity or of democratic controversy. 
The condition of their continued pro- 
duction, however, is public interest. 
If that disappears, they will disap- 
pear, too. A prominent English lord 
announced recently that we should 
spend thirty minutes each day hating 
the Russians. We suggest instead 
that the thirty minutes might be more 
profitably spent in thinking or read- 
ing about peanuts in East Africa, 
rabbits in Australia, or power plants 
on the Yalu River. D.G. 


MUST WE TAX CULTURE? 

The free flow of ideas and knowl- 
edge is a recognized essential for 
democratic education. Yet in most of 
the world today the exchange of 
cultural and scientific materials is 
hampered by tariff and other trade 
barriers. More than fifty countries 
impose customs duties, postal taxes, 
licensing, or other restrictions on 
books from abroad. Many nations 
tax imported educational films by the 
foot and sculpture by the pound. 
Scientific equipment is taxed with 
equal severity. Educational exhibits; 
destined for schools and museums, 
languish in customs warehouses while 
the sponsors try to raise the heavy 
bond often required by the authori- 
ties. 

To overcome these barriers, Unesco 
is sponsoring an “Agreement on the 





Importation of Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Materials”. Gov- 
ernments signing this agreement will 
grant duty-free entry to books, news- 
papers, musical 
maps, charts, and travel literature. 
They will 


foreign exchange for 


magazines, scores, 


arrange licenses and 
publications 
And 
they will provide free entry for books 
and other educational material need- 
ed by the blind. The agreement will 
permit the free importation of paint- 


ings, drawings, and sculpture. News- 


consigned to public libraries. 


reels, educational, scientific, or cul- 
tural microfilms, 


slides, and sound recordings will 


films, filmstrips, 
likewise be freed from tariff restric- 
Duties will also be lifted from 
a wide range of materials consigned 
specifically to educational, scientific, 
and cultural institutions. These items 


tions. 


include scientific instruments, appar- 


atus, and collections: objects of art; 
patterns, wall charts: 
and architectural, industrial, or en- 


models, and 


gineering plans and designs. 


The agreement has already been 
signed by nineteen members of the 
United Nations. The list includes 
Belgium, Bolivia, China, Colombia, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Israel, Italy, Lebanon, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, the Philippine Re- 


public, Switzerland, Thailand, and 


Greece. 





THE EDITOR RETURNS 


With the next issue, Mrs. Harriet 
Rouillard, who has been away on 
a year’s leave of absence, will re- 
sume her duties as editor of 
Foop ror THoucutr. Her many 
friends in the adult-education 
movement in Canada will be glad 
to welcome her back. 











the United Kingdom. Additional 


signatures are expected shortly. 


This is an important step toward 
the free flow of ideas. It is a step 
that all of us working in the field of 
adult education will heartily applaud. 
However, you may have noted that 
the list given above does not include 
the name of Canada. 
us we 


In fact, as far 
the Canadian 
government has not indicated that it 
has any intention of signing this 
agreement in the near future. 


can discover. 


In Canada books are subjected not 
only to customs duties but, in many 
cases, to an eight per cent sales tax. 
The Canadian Library Association. 
which is deeply concerned about the 
high price of books in Canada, has 
asked the government to remove both 
the sales tax and the duty, but to date 
has received no assurance that this 
will be done. As Miss Kathleen R. 
Jenkins, Past-President of the CLA, 
puts it: “In subjecting books (with 
certain exceptions) to these two 
forms of taxation, our Association 
feels that the Government of Canada 
considers them to be simply a ‘com- 
modity’. Books—butter—boots: there 
is apparently no difference between 
them, so all must be taxed. We, the 
librarians of Canada, on the other 
hand, believe that books deserve a 
separate and preferred treatment: 
that spiritual and intellectual mat- 
ters should not be classed with the 
physical: that books should therefore 
go untaxed in Canada: that no 
barriers, such as customs duties. 
should interfere with the free flow 
of ideas among nations. Does the 
Government of Canada wish to en- 
courage ignorance by taxing books?” 





> Mount Holyoke Institute 
studies world problems. 


“Towards A World 


Community” 


N EDUCATIONAL PROJECT of 
major significance which has 
received far too little attention in the 
Canadian press is the annual Mount 
Holyoke Institute on the United Na- 
tions, which was held in 1950 in four 
weekly sessions from June 25 to July 


A 


22. This Canadian who was privi- 
leged to attend during the last session, 
proposes to do something about the 
lack of publicity. 

The Institute has taken place for 
the last three summers on the campus 
of Mount Holyoke College in South 
Hadley, Mass., a New England col- 
lege town near Mount Tom and 
Mount Holyoke in the vicinity of the 
Berkshire Hills, and located fourteen 
miles from Springfield off the Boston 
line of the New York Central Rail- 
way. 

Closest Canadian counterpart is the 
Couchiching Canadian Institute on 
Public Affairs. It might be noted, 
however, that comfortable beds in 
single rooms in a spacious university 
residence are provided at the Mount 
Holyoke Institute. 

A brochure describes the Institute 
as a “new type of educational project 
planned primarily for busy men and 
women who seek a greater under- 
standing of international problems”. 


By Dorothy Stepler 


Individuals interested in international 
affairs from all walks of life are wel- 
comed. No academic requirements, 
no credits, and no examinations are 
necessary. At the 1950 Institute 
were persons representing twenty-five 
different occupations, with teachers 
in the majority and housewives and 
students forming a large minority, 
from twenty-five states and nine 
foreign countries. In the four weeks, 
550 persons attended, some for one 
week only, others for the complete 


session. 


Chief sponsors of the Institute in 
1950 were the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, the Foreign 
Policy Association, the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, the World Peace 
Foundation, and fourteen New Eng- 
land colleges. Individual sponsors 
included Warren R. Austin, Francis 
Biddle, Trygve Lie, and Eleanor 


Roosevelt. 


An important feature of the In- 
stitute lay in the granting of student 
assistantships. Board and room and 
tuition were provided to third and 
fourth year university students inter- 
ested in world affairs in return for 
a few hours’ work each day, ranging 
from table waiting to assisting dis- 
cussion leaders. Thirty-one such stu- 





dents from American and two Cana- 
dian universities were present in 
1950. A limited number of tuition 
scholarships were also available upon 
application, and organizations were 
encouraged to provide scholarships 
for members. In this connection, 
the Institute Board of Directors, of 
which Dr. Everett Hawkins was the 
Chairman, very kindly decided to 
waive the tuition fee of $25 for any 
Canadian attending during 1950 
owing to the difficult exchange situa- 
tion. The thirty-five dollar charge 
for room and board included excel- 
lent meals, innumerable informal teas 
at which there was opportunity to 
meet speakers, a bus trip to New York 
and hotel accommodation, and one 
day at Lake Success. 


The Programs 


The programs were well balanced 
and, as the afternoons were free. the 


day was not too strenuous. Speakers 
from the United Kingdom, the U.S. 


State Department, the diplomatic 
corps, and the universities included 
such people as Mrs. Alva Myrdal, 
UN Department of Social Affairs; 
Norman Cousins, Editor of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature; Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., Harvard University 
historian; and Clarence Streit, Presi- 
dent of Federal Union, Inc. Enthus- 
iastically received from Canada in 
1949 was L. B. Pearson, and in 1950, 
R. G. Riddell, on his way to Lake 
Success to take up the position -of 
Permanent Canadian Representative 
to the United Nations. Subjects for 
the four weeks were as follows: 


June 25-July 1, Building the Foun- 
dations: Technical Assistance and 


Point 4. 


July 2-8, Extending the Community 
of Nations: Germany and Japan. 


July 9-15, Regional Forces in In- 
ternational Relations: East and West. 


July 16-22, Prospects for a World 
Community: Appraisal of the UN. 


Morning sessions started at 9 A.M. 
with a speaker, followed from 10 to 
11 by a question period. From 10.30 
to 12.45 the membership was broken 
down into discussion groups of fif- 
teen to eighteen with leaders carefully 
chosen from college faculties. After- 
noons were spent visiting the library. 
inspecting the new gymnasium, seeing 
UN films, or partaking in the in- 
numerable sports available: canoe- 
ing, tennis, swimming, baseball, golf, 
and even croquet. Evening lectures 
were open to the general public and 
were followed by informal question 
periods and a reception in the Recrea- 
tion Room of Chapin Auditorium. 
Added attractions during the week- 
ends were trips arranged for groups 
to visit Tanglewood and hear Dr. 
Serge Koussevitsky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as well as ex- 
cursions to Mountain Park Summer 
Theatre and Old Dearfield. 


New York Tour 


Stimulating though this program 
proved, the highlight of the week was 
the trip to New York and Lake Suc- 
cess on Wednesday afternoon. We 
went in chartered buses over Con- 
necticut State Speedways. Comfort- 
able accommodation had been ar- 
ranged at the Hotel Woodstock, and 
the evening was free for attending 
New York theaters. Thursday morn- 
ing, via the chartered buses again, 
a trip was made to Lake Success 
where a special program had been 








Miss Dororny Srepter is a techni- 
cal officer with the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. Some 
years ago she wrote “Family Allow- 


ances” for the Behind the Head- 


lines series. 











planned to meet .UN delegates, to 
visit key offices of the Secretariat, 
and to attend Council and Committee 
sessions. During the visit of July 
20, Dr. Ralph Bunche spoke to the 
group, explaining that his chief ex- 
perience in arbitrating disputes came 
from settling family quarrels at the 
dining-room table. Later in the day 
it was possible to attend the meeting 
of the UN Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments and a meeting of 
the Trusteeship Council. 


Friday brought a final unusual ex- 
perience in the arrival for the week- 
end of thirty-five foreign students 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Foreign Student Summer 
project. This project, which deserves 
attention as a sound constructive step 
in international understanding, was 
started from funds donated by spon- 
sors whose interest was aroused by 
two graduates of MIT who thought 
the future of the world would be 
much brighter if the youth of various 
countries could only get to know each 
other. Through the plan, young 
graduate engineers from every pos- 
sible foreign country have been 
brought to the United States for three 
months’ study at MIT, and for a 
general introduction to American 
Each 
week-end a group of these boys came 
to the Institute, slept on cots set up 
for them in the gymnasium, ate at 


institutions and to each other. 


table with members, and took part 
generally in the program. When a 
group at one table at the evening meal 
consisted of an Egyptian, a South 
African, a Dutchman, an Indian, 
three Americans, and a Canadian, the 
whole experience took on the aspect 
of a trip around the world. During 
the evening recreation session, several 
of the boys gathered around the 
piano, and, organized by a lad from 
England, rendered in a great variety 
of accents, colors, and gestures such 
songs as “Bring Back My Bonnie”, 
and “Alouette”. 


While the subjects and_ special 
fields of the speakers at the Institute 
varied, it is not surprising that, no 
matter what particular aspect of the 
road to a world community was being 
studied, the discussion invariably 
turned to the immediate siuation in 
Korea. One of the Canadians attend- 
ing, Francis Bonwick, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, United Church of Canada, 
was much in demand, being one of 
the few people present who had lived 
in Korea. 


As the majority of members and 
speakers were Americans, it was 
noticed that U.S. was at times con- 
fused with UN, and discussions some- 
times lacked objectivity. However, 
the realization was apparent on all 
sides that Americans must give up 
egg-beaters, washing-machines, and 
other comforts of their way of life, 
in order to provide technical and 
economic assistance to underde- 
veloped countries and eliminate glar- 
ing inequalities in standards of living. 
This was a far cry from the concern 
ten years ago with non-payment of 
war debts. 





> What is the job of the UN’s 
Technical Assistance Administration? 


Better Lives for All Peoples 


By Hugh L. 


HE ultimate end of every UN 

activity is the betterment of 
peoples’ lives. Most countries know 
pretty well what they need to raise 
the standard of living for their citi- 
zens. Many have plans. They come 
to the UN with requests for help 
to turn their plans into reality. 

Some need aid in getting loans. 
But in many cases, before they are 
ready for financial aid, they need 
expert guidance in how to get the 
most out of their own resources. The 
UN’s Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration and the UN Specialized Agen- 
cies provide these services. They do 
not provide money or supplies but 
technical specialists who help the 
countries determine the most practical 
and economic ways of achieving their 
goals. These practical guidance ex- 
perts include 
agronomists, educators, 
public administrators, 
mineralogists, 
over the world. 


economists, doctors, 
engineers, 
statisticians, 
etc., drawn from all 

Technical assistance for peoples 
who are reaching forward to grasp 
their aspirations can mean increased 
wealth for citizens of developed coun- 
tries as well as those of less-developed 
areas. It can be wealth of two kinds: 
wealth in material essentials, and 
wealth in the spiritual satisfactions 
and strength that grow from an ex- 
change of cultural assets between 
free and friendly peoples. 


Keenleyside 


Granted wisdom and determination 
in the management of their affairs. 
the development of national wealth 


should be on a constantly upward 
trend. 


Technical assistance to spur 


the output of primary raw materials 
could, for example, create a market 
for capital to build processing plants 
or form new marketing organizations. 
From the exports could come new 
external demands for goods from the 
developed areas. And so on. 

Technical assistance is no Alad- 
din’s lamp with which to conjure up 
this wealth. Economic and _ social 
development is a complex and lengthy 
process, as the heaviness of the phrase 
suggests. But technical assistance 
can,. nevertheless, be dramatic in its 
effect. Where conditions are right, 
it might compress into ten years the 
amount of progress an unaided coun- 
try would normally take a generation 
to achieve. 

Just as a human being would be 
thrown out of kilter if some limbs 
or organs grew faster than others, 
national growth must be _ propor- 
tionate. UN technical experts can 
help keep development balanced so 
that each step brings the next one, 
naturally. In some areas, particularly 
where governments are new to their 
jobs, problems are sometimes created 
by the existence of more plans than 
the country can put into effective 
operation. 





\ hard-working ministry, for ex- 


ample, may want to launch an ambi- 
tious hydro-electric project. A UN 
expert or mission, with experience 
in such ventures, might protect the 
government from investing too high 
a percentage of its resources in the 
project too early in the general de- 
velopment process. Spacing — the 
phases of the plan to meet the power 
needs of new factories and new farm 
users as they arise might allow the 
government to put the balance of its 
available resources into crop research 
to get the most out of the irrigation 
potential of the project. It might 
also be put into such other essentials 
as better housing and schools for the 
workers coming into the area, new 
health services, roads, or adult train- 


ing. All of these 


an organic national growth. 


would stimulate 


In other places peoples are caught 
in a webbed circle of governmental 


instability and inefficiency. The gov- 
not know where the 
country’s wealth is or how to mobilize 
it for development. Governmental 
services may be staffed with political 
favorites instead of experts, and so 
be erratic in performance, and costly. 
The primary need in this case might 
be technical assistance in public ad- 
ministration. From such aid might 
come economic growth and improved 
social conditions in which political 
stability could be nurtured. 


ernment may 


But whether a country seeks ex- 
pert help in making an unexploited 
coal deposit the base for a steel in- 
dustry, or in raising its level of 
literacy, or in any one of many dif- 
ferent ways, UN technical assistance 
is the same in principle. It is a ma- 
chine fashioned by the world’s gov- 
ernments to help each other in accel- 
erating the pace of improvements in 
the lives of their peoples. As such 
it is a job supremely worth doing. 


Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, Director-General of the UN Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, is welcomed by Mr. Trygve Lie, UN Secretary-General, while Mr. David 
D. A. K. Owen, Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board, looks on. 





HE men of San Francisco, 1945, 

knew that many world problems 
were rooted in unequal development. 
They said in the Charter they wrote 
there that the UN must be the mem- 
bers’ cooperative in the continuing 
effort to “promote higher standards 
of living, full employment, and con- 
ditions of economic and social pro- 
gress and development.” 

At the very first General Assembly 
in London in 1946, the government 
of the UN, “recognizing that the mem- 
bers of the UN are not yet all equally 
developed”, asked the Economic and 
Social Council to plan the steps 
needed to make the Charter declara- 
tion come true in bettering the lives 
of peoples. 

The governments who wrote the 
Charter did more than put down the 
words. While World War II was 
still on, they said we must all aid the 
devastated areas as soon as we can. 
So UNRRA became a word in many 
languages. As the worst, or at least 
the most obvious, of the war wounds 
healed, its work ended. Instead there 
are the UN specialized agencies. 
These are for the long pull and they 
are to help all members, not only the 


10 


Technical Aid 
for Undeveloped 


Countries 


By Arthur Fletcher 


war-devastated ones. You know their 
names: The World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO); the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAQ); the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO): 
UNESCO, the Education, Science and 
Culture unit; the International Mone- 
tary Fund; the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, and others. 


Spectacular achievements have been 
written into the record by these agen- 
cies, and solid, unspectacular work 
has been done, too. But even added 
up in the greatest detail it has not 
been enough. That fact became quite 
clear as the post-war reconstruction 
phase ended. Census takers jeered at 
the announcements that this or that 
area had climbed back to its pre-war 
output for the first time. They knew 
that population growth was outstrip- 
ping production increases. In reality, 
peoples were still living below their 
previous standards, and many of these 
had been dangerously low to start 
with. 


And so, out of the same basic drive 
for bettering the lives of peoples that 
had created the agencies and the UN 
program of technical assistance, came 
an expanded program of technical 
assistance. It was adopted by the 
UN Assembly in December, 1949, and 





in June, 1950, a Technical Assistance 
Conference, at the temporary UN 
home at -Lake Success, heard fifty 
countries pledge over $20,000,000 in 
money and services to a special ac- 
count which was to run the new pro- 
gram through 1951. (Others have 
contributed since.) 

The twenty million dollars is par- 
celled out this way. Of the first $17,- 
000,000, the FAO gets 29 per cent; 
the UN 23 per cent; WHO 22 per 
cent; UNESCO 14 per cent; ILO 11 
per cent; and ICAO 1 per cent. The 
balance is to be spent by joint de- 
cision to meet special needs. 

Key to the new program is the 
emphasis on development. Each ap- 
plication for guidance (experts) is 
looked at from the point of view of 
how much the proposed projects will 
stimulate economic and social growth 
for entire peoples. 

The new program is cooperative. 
Who gets what kind of technical as- 
sistance from the UN and the par- 
ticipating agencies is decided jointly 
by them. They don’t go into a coun- 
try and tell it what to do. Specific 
aid must be requested by a specific 
government which feels the need of 
it. If experts are assigned, the man- 
ner in which they shall operate within 
a given country is determined by a 
joint decision of the receiving gov- 
ernment and the participating agen- 
cies. 


Simple As ABC 


To carry out its part of the pro- 
gram, the UN created the Technical 
Assistance Administration and named 
Hugh L. Keenleyside of Canada as 


Director-General. As Dr. Keenley- 
side said, development is a complex 
But the operation of the 


pre cess. 


technical-assistance program to boost 
development is as simple as A, B, C. 


TAA, TAB, TAC, that is. 


® TAC is the Technical Assistance 
Committee of all eighteen members 
of the Economic and Social Council. 
The Council drafted the program for 
the General Assembly. Evaluating 
the program and interpreting the 
resolution when necessary are its 
jobs. 


© TAB is the Technical Assistance 
Board. This is presided over by 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
UN, and includes the Directors-Gen- 
eral of the participating specialized 
Its function is to sort out 
requests for technical assistance from 
governments and decide to what ex- 
tent they can be met from the assets 
of the program. 


agencies. 


@ TAA is the UN’s own operating 
agency to manage its technical assist- 
ance activities, and to organize the 
joint missions under the cooperative 
program. The TAA has back of it 
the UN’s Economic and Social Affairs 
departments as well as the regional 
economic commissions in Europe, 
Latin America, Asia and the Far East. 


So much for the organization. 





This and the preceding article will 
form part of a pamphlet on the UN 
programs of technical assistance 
for economic and social develop- 
ment that is ta be published short- 
ly by the UN Department of Public 
Information. It has been prepared 
by ArtrHur FvLercHer, an In- 
formation Specialist with the T ech- 
nical Assistance Administration. 














How It Works 


A team of experts may go into a 
country to help the government pull 
an inflationary spiral back to earth. 
Another team may help a government 
revise its fiscal administration so as 
to equalize the effect of taxes and 
customs duties on what the country 
makes and sells. A third may in- 
clude advisors on child welfare, pub- 
lic assistance, and the training of 
social workers. Cottage industries, 
iron, and steel, and 
clamation are other problems on 
which UN experts have been asked 
to work in various countries. 


coal, land re- 


Sometimes a survey mission is re- 
quired. This larger group looks at 
a country’s development whole. It is 
under the leadership of a person of 
broad experience in weighing and 
using national and 
organizing human endeavors. Such 
missions aim to draw a blueprint for 
a generation’s growth. The last such 
group to complete its work for a 
requesting government included, in 
addition to the leader, specialists in 
electric 


resources in 


power, irrigation, mining, 
transport, public finance, fiscal ad- 
ministration, education, social wel- 
fare, standards of living, labor, for- 
estry, tropical crops, soils, and sev- 
eral economists. 


There is also what may be called 
the operational mission. Govern- 
ments may say, “We agree that ideas 
X, Y, and Z of the survey mission 
are good for our country but we need 
expert help in carrying them out.” 
In this case a resident representative 
is likely to be named to the country 
by the Technical Assistance Board. 
His job is to work with the govern- 
ment, seeing that it gets the most out 
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of experts who come there to put 
the plans into operation. He keeps 
the TAA and the specialized agencies 
informed on how the work is going. 
And he helps the government to de- 
cide what additional exports, in what 
order. would do most to move the 
country a step forward. 


A have to go 
through any set pattern of steps to 
Indo- 
nesia, for example, skipped the survey 
stage, but it did have an explanatory 
group spend a short time there to 
work out with the government which 
of the many projects it had in mind 


could be done with UN help. 


country doesn’t 


get to the operational stage. 


The naming of technical-assistance 
resident representatives to manage 
the operational phase is likely to be 
characteristic of 1951, the first full 
year of the expanded program. But 


of course the sending of a single 
expert, or teams of experts, to deal 
with specific problems will continue. 


No matter in what sequence aid is 
given, the underlying principle ex- 
presses the struggle for a better solu- 
tion to human problems. Poverty 
and its relatives—disease, inefficiency 
and social stagnation—are the enemy 
under attack. Under-development is 
what the General Assembly Resolu- 
tion calls it. Development is its 
answer, and the providing of tech- 
nical assistance to pave the way for 
it. The resolution to launch the ex- 
panded program was adopted un- 
animously. 


Technical the 
resolution, must not be the means to 
foreign economic or political inter- 
ference in the receiving country. The 
experts, in addition to being inter- 


assistance, says 





A UN-trained Haitian expert advises his countrymen on an irrigation project. 


national employees, must have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the needs 
of the countries in which they work, 
and cannot carry on any political 
activity or commercial work outside 
their jobs. 

Furthermore, the governments, in 
addition to aid them- 
selves and agreeing to the form it 
shall take, pay the 
costs of the experts. 


requesting 
local currency 
They agree to 
help them in all ways necessary to 
jobs. However, the governments are 
under obligation to act on the pro- 
posals put forward by the experts 
only to the extent they find them 
practicable. 

As can be seen, the burden of 
making the program work falls on 
the expert. He has to combine top 
field with the 


ability to get his knowledge across 


quality in his own 


to peoples of different cultures. He 
must combine the detachment of the 
scholar with the zeal of the mis- 
sionary and the tact of the diplomat. 

Can such paragons be found? So 
far they have been and they must 
continue to be. An intensive search 
for them is under way. The Secre- 
tary-General has, for example, asked 
member governments to yield some 
of their best technicians for this ser- 
vice. 


Something happens to the experts 


in the field. Their concern is with 
the peoples they are asked to help. 
They have faith in them. A team 
of education experts in Haiti pleaded 
with Unesco’s Paris headquarters to 
keep its education program going 
there even though they themselves 
were malaria-ridden and unable to 
carry on. An expert from a northern 





climate worked many months on a 
water-control and _ land-reclamation 
project in a hot, humid delta area 
without revealing any personal prob- 
The only indication head- 
quarters got of the dangerous incon- 
véniences he must have experienced 
came when he turned in his recom- 
mendations for the next stage of the 
operation and proposed the appoint- 
ment of a resident snake catcher. 


lems. 


The thing which most impresses 
one about the fervor of the returned 
expert is his conviction that people 
everywhere have not only the skills 
and the desire to better their own 
lot but also the spiritual strength 
for the long pull they know is re- 
quired. 


For the Long Run 
No matter how numerous the ex- 
perts become nor how gifted they 
are in meeting all the UN require- 
ments, they are not expected to sub- 


stitute for the people themselves. 


Some of these peoples must under- 
study for the lead role in their coun- 
try’s development, and to help them 
the expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram offers a fellowship, scholarship, 
and training service. 


A typical training device is to 
assemble a “faculty” of experts, and 
to set up an institute for carefully 
selected people from the countries of 
the region. This was done in Pakis- 
tan in the fall of 1950. Key govern- 
ment employees from a dozen coun- 
tries came together for a three-month 
session. Among other things, they 
studied how to judge the economic 
costs of development projects and 
how to measure the possible advan- 
tages of them to the economies of 
their particular countries. Other 
similar meetings, seminars, and con- 
ferences are scheduled or likely in 
the Middle East, Latin America, and 
at UN Headquarters in New York. 


Under the fellowships, relatively 
senior government experts get a 
chance to study the best practices out- 
side their countries, for several 
months. Thus various governments 
are hosts for a program of observa- 
tion and experience arranged by the 
UN. A social-welfare administrator 
may visit Scandinavia, a census taker 
may visit the U.S. A public-health 
official may study the epidemic-con- 
trol measures of Calcutta, or a tax 
administrator may study in Great 
Britain, a steel man may learn Bel- 
gian techniques, and so on. 


Scholarships are given to talented 
younger people who are potential 
contributors to their country’s de- 
velopment. They are for advanced 
study over longer periods at uni- 
versities and other research insti- 
tutes. 


The program also includes ex- 
change of technical information 
through conferences and a_publica- 
tion program for distributing tech- 
nical information. 
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> The story of the man behind 
the Banff School of Fine Arts. 


DONALD CAMERON 


By Elsie Park Gowan 


I‘ ANYONE had asked us. Al- 

berta’s graduating class of 1930 
would have Students’ 
Donald Cameron, 
as the man least likely to become 
involved with fine arts. His uni- 
versity years were innocent of dal- 
liance with drama. We 


named 
President. 


our 
Union 


music or 


knew him as a serious-minded young 


fellow, taking his degree in agricul- 
ture, and probably headed for a job 
with the Wheat Pool. “Not the 
imaginative type,” we might have 
told you: “Certainly not likely to go 
overboard for a crazy dream... .” 


In the light of all that, the Banff 
School of Fine Arts is a monument 
to the dangers of prophecy, or an 
illustration of what happens when a 
Scot gets his teeth into a job. On 
the slopes of Tunnel Mountain to- 
day you may see three chalets, por- 
tent of a great enterprise dedicated 
to the artistic impulses of Canadians; 
a crazy dream made visible in rough 
hewn cedar and Mt. Rundle stone. 


In Banff this August in the cul- 
minating week of the summer’s work, 
I saw the exhibition of painting, 
leathercraft, weaving, photography. | 
read the work of new Canadian 
writers. I shared the hilarious de- 
light of a packed audience at a bang- 
up performance, complete with ballet, 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream. 1 


remembered that the main executive 
prop and promoter of all this is a 
fellow who wrote his master’s thesis 
on “Harvesting Methods in Relation 
to Wheat Quality”. 


From threshing-machine to Shakes- 
peare may seem a long jump, yet I 
believe the change is actually one 
of emphasis. A young westerner’s 
first concern had been with prairie 
agriculture, the economic factor in 
our standard of life. As Director 
of Extension for the University of 
Alberta, his responsibilities widened 
to include the intangible resources 
of mental and spiritual growth, 
usually called culture. 


Early Life 
Nobody had to tell Donald Cam- 


eron what prairie people need. He 
learned about that, growing up on a 
farm at Elora, on the short-grass 
plains east of Innisfail, Alberta. His 
Scottish father had been an engineer 
in the service of the British admiralty 
at Hong Kong and Gibraltar. Cana- 
dian railway company propaganda 
about “independence on your own 
land” brought Donald Cameron, Sr., 
to Alberta. One of his son’s earliest 
memories is the trek with team and 
wagon, driving thirty miles across 
open country south east of Red Deer, 
looking for land. 





Young Donald attended the one 
room rural school, with 39 children 
in 11 different grades. A first lesson 
in “cultural cooperation” came when 
four senior students were told that 
if they wanted a high school, they'd 
have to it They 
clubbed together to buy their physics 
apparatus. 


get themselves. 


Through the stormy beginnings of 
the Wheat Pool movement and the 
of the United Farmers’ 
government, the Cameron home was 
the center of local politics. In 192] 
Cameron Sr. won the Innisfail con- 
stituency for the UFA. His son was 
already president of the Junior UFA, 
and after his father’s election, took 
over as secretary of the Wheat Pool 
district. Travelling dusty roads in 
the Pool campaigns of the early °20’s, 
he argued the case for cooperation 
with many a rugged individualist in 
overalls, 


emergence 


Thus far, all signs pointed to a 
job in the grain trade. The trail 
began to bend in 1929, Cameron’s 
third year at University. Dr. E. A. 
Corbett asked him what he intended 
to do after graduation, and suggested 
that he should 
work, 


consider Extension 


Agricultural Secretary 


So it happened that when the grain 
was in stook the fall of 1930, 
Donald Cameron began three stren- 
uous years as Lecturer and Agricul- 
tural Secretary in the Extension De- 
partment. 


As such, his duties en- 
tailed editing agricultural bulletins 
and answering between three and 
four thousand enquiries every year, 
on every subject, including how to 
judge babies in a prize baby contest. 
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Through the heart-breaking years 
of the depression, the young lecturer 
made the rounds of rural halls and 
country schools with a movie pro- 
jector in the back of his car. His 
usual subject was “Research and the 
Farmer’. The standard fee for his 
performance had been ten dollars 
with the movie or five dollars with- 
out it. In the dried-up country, even 
five dollars seemed too much to ask. 
so they took up a collection instead. 
lowest take was $1.69. 
the in nickels, 
pennies, and perhaps a ragged dollar 
bill, was more than the standard fee. 


Cameron's 


Usually collection, 


On his travels, he often spent the 
night in a prairie farm house, and 
sat up talking till three and four in 
the morning. In these bitter years, 
Cameron learned a deep respect and 
regard for the people on the land. 
He sensed their hunger for music, 
for beauty, for opportunity to de- 
velop the cultural side of life. He 
learned too what A. E. Ottewell had 
meant when he said: “In this job 
your monetary income will never be 


very great, but the psychic income 


can be tremendous. 


New horizons opened in the sum- 
of 1933. That year, six Cana- 
dian educators went overseas on Car- 
negie scholarships, to study the Folk 
Schools of Denmark. Going about 
in two cars, with drivers who could 
double as interpreters, the men from 
this side took a close look at the 
Danish experiment in adult educa- 
tion. Wherever they went, they asked 
themselves how these methods could 
be modified and adapted for Canada. 


mer 


When Donald Cameron came home 
from Europe that fall, the first ses- 
sion of a Banff summer school had 





DONALD CAMERON 


just ended. Elizabeth Sterling Haynes 
had instructed a hundred students in 
the elements of stage production and 


acting. 


The Beginning of Banff 

It appears that the first rumor of 
such a school arose the previous 
winter in between Mrs. 
Haynes and Dr. Corbett, following 
the Alberta Drama Festival at Leth- 
bridge. L. W. Brockington, the ad- 
judicator, is reported to have added 
his comment that what the country 


discussion 


needed was not so much a good five- 
cent cigar as a good school of dra- 
matic training. Corbett discussed 
the idea with Dr. R. C. Wallace, then 
President of the University. Alberta 


had just received a grant from the 
Carnegie Trust for a program of 
encouragement of Fine Arts, and it 
was decided that one effective way 
of using this money was by training 
community leaders in theater, the 
communal art. 


Three years later, Corbett left Al- 
berta to become Director of the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education, 
and leadership at Banff passed to 
Donald Cameron. Right here, Cam- 
eron would be the first to remind us 
that since 1936 he has functioned as 
a proper Director of Extension, re- 
sponsible for an ever-growing num- 
ber of short courses and lecture ser- 


vices, a library, and, for some years, 





a radio station. But Banff is some- 
thing unique in Canada. It is with 
the director of the mountain experi- 
ment that this chronicle is most con- 
cerned. 

By 1936, theater students had been 
joined by the painting group and by 
the Master Class in piano, under the 
new name, School of Fine Arts. 

From that point, its development 
is a well-known story. The courses 
widened to include choral singing, 
weaving and design, playwriting, 
leathercraft, photography, and ballet. 
Students and instructors came from 
all over the world. 
gained the dignity of university 
credits. Makeshift accommodation 
gave way to a nobly planned build- 
ing program. 


Some courses 


No Lack of Crises 


This record has a deceptive air of 


inevitability. The School seems to 
burgeon as naturally as a ginberry 
bush the mountain. Actually, 
there was nothing inevitable about it. 
Not every executive or University 
governor believed that the tourist- 
town culture center was necessary in 
Alberta. More than once in its his- 
tory, the School would have died of 
financial drought unless somebody 
had put up a fight for its life. 

A bad moment came when the 
Carnegie Grant ended in 1936. The 
University budget ignored the very 
existence of a Banff School. Cam- 
eron went to the President with a 
five-year plan for gradually increased 
fees, designed to make the school 
self-supporting. On this basis, the 
Governors agreed to a yearly grant 
of $2500. Although the University 
now has a considerable investment 
in buildings and equipment at Banff, 


on 
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this twenty-five hundred dollar shoe- 
string remains the only direct gov- 
ernment grant for maintaining an 
enterprise with a yearly budget of 
$80,000. 

Another crisis struck in 1945. 
With students pouring into Banff, 
classroom and rehearsal space was 
intolerably crowded. Dining rooms 
and dormitories spread over a patch- 
work of halls, school rooms, empty 
stores, cabins, and bungalows. If 
the school was to continue, it needed 
a new deal in buildings. 

Cameron’s first idea was to buy 
and transplant war-surplus military 
buildings. The Federal Parks Board 
had given him a free site, and the 
CPR had agreed to take care of the 
freight. Then the bad news came 
that the provincial treasury did not 
see its way to meet the purchase 
price. At this point, some of its best 
friends thought the School was 
finished. Not so the director. The 
rebuff roused the fighting blood of 
the Camerons to battle pitch. 

Sometime during nine summers in 
the mountain air, a vision had come 
to the “unimaginative” ex-Wheat Pool 
secretary from Elora. He believed 
in the ultimate destiny of the Banff 
School as a place for the refresh- 
ment of the human spirit; a practice 
ground for the lively arts, capable 
of a special contribution to Canadian 
life. 

On this faith and determination 
was built the Banff Foundation, an 
independent corporation “set up to 
enlist the aid of Canadian citizens 
and institutions on a_ nation-wide 
basis”. In his fund-raising cam- 
paign, Mr. Cameron had the firm, 
quiet support of the university presi- 
dent, Dr. Robert Newton. An indis- 











Mrs. E. H. Gowan is a well-known 
dramatist, journalist, and broad- 
caster. She has frequently attended 
the Banff School, both as student 
in theater and instructor in play- 
writing. 











pensable ally was Mrs. J. H. Woods 
of Calgary, and her attorney, Mr. 
Eric Harvie. Mrs. Woods’ gracious 
generosity has made her large share 
in the Banff project a memorial to 
her husband, a 
Albertan. 

Some day when the whole story of 
the Banff Foundation can be told it 
will read like the tale of a cultural 
Bulldog Drummond. There were in- 
terviews with business men, tycoons, 
and bank presidents in Canada and 
the United States. There was the 
moonlight night when Cameron and 
Eric Harvie tramped for three hours 
on the snow slopes of Tunnel Moun- 
tain, looking for land. Armed with 
architect's plans, Cameron went to 
Ottawa and broke the news to the 
Federal Department of Mines that the 
ground they had promised him was 
now quite inadequate, and he would 
like the St. Julien site. “But that’s 
the finest site in Banff!” exclaimed 
incredulous official. “Exactly 
why I want it,” Cameron told him. 
“What we're building will be the 
biggest thing in Banff.” 


very distinguished 


one 


I remember the August evening in 
1946 when the School picnic was held 
among the pine trees on the St. Julien 
site. Outstanding Canadians were 
there. Lawren Harris, Arthur Phelps, 
and Ira Dilworth queued up with five 
hundred students for supper in a 
paper bag. After supper, speeches 
made. Donald Cameron de- 
scribed the buildings he planned 


were 


should rise on that mountain. It was 
rather a solemn moment, as the twi- 
light fell down the Bow Valley and 
we realized this was the birthnight 
of a new Banff School. 

The greater part of that school, 
with its auditorium and workshop, is 
still in the blueprint stage, but the 
three chalets already built indicate 
its future potential. This year, quite 
apart from the regular summer ses- 
sion, eighteen adult groups have used 
the chalets. Around three magnifi- 
cent fireplaces there have gathered 
such diverse groups as the Health and 
Cancer Institute, the Agrologists, the 
Alberta Teachers’ Workshop, the 
Great Plains Entomologists, United 
Grain Growers, and Forest Conserva- 
tion Service. In that stupendous set- 
ting they found an opportunity for 
study, recreation, and fellowship that 
is literally “out of this world”. 

Harking back to his Danish sum- 
mer, Cameron believes that what we 
are now building at Banff is the 
nearest thing in Canada to a Folk or 
People’s School, in action all the year 
round, 


Donald Cameron is not an inspir- 


ing speaker. On the platform, his 
debating-society manner inhibits the 
warmth of his private conversation. 
It’s well to remember that this fel- 
low’s plain talk, at the right time, has 
paid the shot for other people’s son- 
atas. His businessman solidity 
builds the stage under Titania’s 
fairies, and provides the magic by 
which Bottom may be translated. 

Mid-career, with the plans in blue- 
print, is too early for an estimate of 
a man’s work. The Muses were not 
Donald Cameron’s first love. But for 
these many years, they've made him 
their willing slave. 





Unesco Project in China Points the Way to 


“The Healthy Village” 


O interrupt the cruel cycle of 
sickness, hunger, weakness, lassi- 
tude, ignorance—and again the sick- 
ness and hunger Unesco during 
1949 organized in 
collaboration with the Chinese Mass 


Education Movement. 


an experiment 


The purpose of the project was to 
prepare sample materials—particular- 
ly audio-visual aids for fundamental 
education—-which could be of use to 
educators in other parts of the world. 
The subject to be dealt with was 
given the title of “The Healthy Vil- 
the team 
carrying out the project set out to 


lage”, and international 
produce, with the help of local artists, 
materials designed to encourage hy- 
giene and defeat disease. 


By 


themselves to entirely new conditions, 


May, these artists, adapting 


had produced a first series of posters, 
mobile booklets. and film 
strips dealing with the causes of and 


pe ysters. 


protection against such diseases as 
smallpox, trachoma, and tetanus. 

It was difficult at first to persuade 
the Chinese artists to draw anything 
as repulsive as a child’s face marked 
with smallpox or eyes inflamed with 
trachoma. But, once convinced that 
people must be shocked into action 
by seeing the terrible effects of these 
diseases, they brought to their work 
the patience and delicacy which char- 
acterize the Chinese artist. 

Some months later Unesco sent out 
Norman McLaren of the 

National Film Board. 


to China 


Canadian 
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Under his guidance and inspiration. 
the art center at Pehpei produced an 
impressive total of static and mobile 
posters, wall sheets, picture books, 


and film strips all teaching a simple 


but vivid lesson in hygiene and the 
prevention of disease. 

When these materials were “tested” 
in the local villages it was found that 
the effects achieved 
through the use of film strips and 
mobile posters. 


greatest were 


McLaren therefore began to ex- 
periment with new methods of film- 
strip production. 
the technique of 
drawing pictures and then photo- 
McLaren and his 
team did their pictures directly on 
35 mm. motion picture film. 


Instead of using 
normal filmstrip 


graphing them, 


Pictures were made on both clear 
and black film by two basic methods: 
(a) applying ink, paint, or color to 
the film with pen or brush and (b) 
the black photographic 
emulsion (also ink, paint, or color 
applied to the film) by etching or 


removing 


scraping with a sharp instrument. 

One advantage in using this direct 
method was the speed of production. 
This was found to vary between one 
to the time re- 
quired by the standard method. In 
other words, the same idea executed 


quarter one tenth 


by painted drawings and later photo- 
graphed which took six weeks to 
carry out would take about six days 
if translated directly on film. 





Put To The Test 


When completed these filmstrips 
were taken with other audio-visual 
materials for testing in local villages. 
Members of the Unesco team, includ- 
ing Dr. Clara Nutting. the American 
head of the Health Department. Mr. 
KE. J. Fan, Chinese head of the Field 
Department and a Chinese commen- 
tator and projectionist, travelled to 
the villages, their car piled high with 
films, equipment, and medical sup- 
plies. 

In the evenings they put on shows 
in the village schools or squares 
showing four or five filmstrips inter- 
spersed with of 
These with an an- 
nouncement telling people to come 


records Chinese 


music. ended 
back for a medical examination the 
next day. 

Sometimes as many as 600 people 
turned up to have their eyes exam- 
ined and often one 
third of them were found to be suf- 
fering from this disease which, if 
left unchecked, can cause total blind- 
ness. In one period of twenty-three 
days, Dr. Nutting examined 6,389 
persons 47 per cent of the popula- 
and found that 25 per cent had 
trachoma. 

The became 
“actors” in several “actuality” film- 
strips. Pictures were taken of the 
village folk attending a film show or 
receiving treatment, and these were 
then projected in slide form when 
the village was visited a second time. 


for trachoma. 


tion 


peasants themselves 


Seeing themselves on the screen 
attracted the 
people in hundreds and created a 
warmth of interest which helped 
them to understand why they should 
get vaccinated against smallpox and 


was a novelty which 
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continue regular treatment for tra- 
choma. Above all, it made them 
health conscious and more ready to 
cooperate in the campaign. 


All Educators Will Benefit 

The work of the Pehpei project 
has come to an end. but world-wide 
of the reports 
which cover the administrative, art 
production, field work and health 
activities carried out by its members. 


use is to be made 


The reports, illustrated by pictures 
taken during the work, are to be 
published by Unesco in the form of 
a monograph and made available to 
all educators in the field of funda- 
mental education. Copies of the 
audio-visual materials prepared by 
Norman McLaren and his team are 
being made and will be loaned to 
governments, organizations, and in- 
dividuals carrying out other projects 
where this type of work has started 
or is about to begin. 

Unesco filmstrips showing details 
of the various techniques used by 
McLaren will be made and the young 
Canadian himself preparing a 
special post-project report outlining 
the methods he developed at Pehpei 


and the equipment he used. 


is 


In breaking new ground, especially 
by developing the use of direct art 


work on filmstrips and _filmslides, 
and by providing answers to some of 
the problems involved in reaching 
and driving home health lessons to 
large numbers of people, Unesco’s 
project has done valuable work. Its 
results will be appreciated and used 
wherever men and women are striv- 
ing to help their fellows 
better and fuller lives. 
—UNESCO Courier 


to live 





France Has a People’s College 


By R. Alex Sim 


HEN the whole story of the 

fall of France to the Nazi 
hordes, Vichy and the Resistance, and 
her reconstruction in the years after 
VE Day is written, it is to be hoped 
that the historians will not omit the 
re-awakening of France 
“Peuple et Culture”. 


through 


Peuple et Culture was a bold and 
imaginative program of adult educa- 
tion that found its life in the ashes 
of the brilliant but divided Third 
Republic, was nourished in the secret 
and gestapo-haunted hideouts of the 
Resistance, and came into full growth 
during the reconstruction. Peuple et 
Culture is a story Canada has not 
heard yet, and should hear, even 
though it has already lost its momen- 
tum, and may even die—a victim of 
rearmament. 

One part, an important one, and 
one still strong and hardy, is Le 
Centre des Marquisats at Annécy in 
south-east France, a few dozen miles 
from Mont Blanc, 


Geneva. Switzerland. 


Grenoble, and 

Le Centre des Marquisats is a na- 
tional training center for adult-edu- 
cation leaders. It utilizes a spacious 
old chateau on the shores of beauti- 
ful Lake Annécy where the Gestapo 
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had once been housed and loyal 
Frenchmen tortured. Just after VE 
Day it was the center of fierce fight- 
ing, was captured by the Resistance, 
and at once turned into an adult- 
education school, an integral part of 
Peuple et Culture. 


Le Centre des Marquisats has an 
unusual and flexible program. It does 
not maintain its own teaching staff, 
and while it is basically a domicile 
for adult seminars, it is much more 
than a hostel providing wholesome 
food and shelter in one of France’s 
most popular resort areas. 


The director, Jean LeVeugle (who 
was also assistant director with the 
writer at Unesco’s Mondsee Seminar 
in Austria, 1950), is responsible for 
the efficient operation of the center 
as a physical plant, but more than 
this, he acts as planning-advisor to 
the seminars before they 
Annécy. Once there, he is a teacher, 
and, with his wife, brings gracious- 
ness and serenity into the social life 
of the group. 


come to 


Le Centre des Marquisats may be 
used in many ways. 


® It may be used by a trade union 
or a youth organization for a con- 
ference or school experience. The 
organization will be largely respons- 
ible for the program. 


* It may be a center for a special 
rural folk school, or a workers’ holi- 
day camp, or a youth camp, with 
LeVeugle assuming a major responsi- 
bility for the program. 





* It may be the scene of a spe- 
cialists’ course in recreation or rural 
leadership, or farming practices or 
sport, or adult-education methods. 


*Finally, one may find there, for 
two or three weeks, a special group 


studying the Annécy region from a 
cultural and sociological point of 
view. Such a group might be from 
Paris, or it might be one of those 
indefatigable travelling university 
summer schools from Sweden or the 
United States. 


The Centre is used by Catholic 
youth groups and by extreme left- 
wing political groups so long as their 
purpose is training and education. 
Then the library, the 
rooms, and the spacious grounds are 


discussion 


open to them, irrespective of creed 


or belief. 


The Centre is the property of the 
government of France. The plant, 
maintenance staff, and the director 
are supported by the government, but 
each group must pay for its board 


and lodging. The State also provides 
funds to pay in a modest way any 
lecturers secured by LeVeugle for a 
resident group. Provided that the 
group using the Centre qualifies for 
such use, then State funds are avail- 
able for lectures whether the subject 
is cheese-making, local geography, or 
conversational French. 

Another time one might examine 
the program of the Centre more care- 
fully, particularly its relationship to 
Culture et Peuple in that part of 
France. Just now it is enough to say 
that an adult school is operating in 
France with a philosophy and spirit 
that Canadian leaders would find ex- 
citing and provocative. Indeed the 
methods used by LeVeugle are closer 
to the Canadian pattern than are the 
more formal ones of the Scandin- 
avian folk school. 

It is to be hoped that many Cana- 
dians can visit Annécy and that this 
fine demonstration of adult educa- 
tion will be maintained by the French 
government. 


Le Centre Educatif des Marquisats. 
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Looking at U.S. Foreign Policy 


HE first “In the News” broadcast 

in Citizens’ Forum this year hap- 
pened to fall just two days after the 
American Congressional elections. It 
was certain that the results of the 
voting would be in long before the 
broadcast time. So it was decided 
to use the first “open night” of the 
season to discuss American policy in 
Asia—and the probable future of that 
policy—in the light of the election 
returns. If President Truman should 
lose some of his support in Congress 
would it mean a change in American 
foreign policy—and, if so, in what 


‘ 


direction ? 

The idea was that Citizens’ Forum 
groups would have a chance to make 
up their own minds about present 
American action in the Far East. 
Do the groups find themselves in sub- 
stantial agreement with the American 
program, or, if not, what kind of 
changes would they like to see made? 
The title given to the broadcast, 
which came from Lake Success, was 
“Will the United States Change its 
Policy in Asia?” 

In no province, with the possible 
exception of Newfoundland, were 
groups prepared to declare them- 
selves in anything like unqualified 
agreement with the present Ameri- 
can policy. Saskatchewan was per- 
haps the most definite in its reaction. 
There about 75 per cent of reporting 
groups answered a positive “No” 
when asked if they agreed. And the 
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“Yes” of the remaining 25 per cent 
was rather hesitant. 

There was no_ indication that 
Forum groups oppose the United 
Nations’ action in Korea, although 
there was some feeling that too much 
emphasis had been placed on U.S. 
and not enough on U.N. The single 
feature of American policy which 
received the largest volume of criti- 
cism, and this came from almost 
every province, was the treatment of 
Communist China. The general 
opinion seemed to be that, since the 
Peking government is the government 
in fact, it is completely unrealistic of 
the United States to go on denying 
it. Communist China should be 
recognized and admitted to the coun- 
cils of the United Nations without 
delay. 

But the most serious complaint of 
the group was against the whole spirit 
of American policy. Statements like 
these, from two Ontario forums, are 
typical of a widespread feeling of 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction: “Com- 
munism can’t be beaten by wars. But 
if we assist Asia, so that her people 
will be fed and educated, but not 
forced—then they would find for 
themselves that democracy is the best 
form of government.” And again— 
“What the Asiatic people need is 
peace, and an opportunity to work 
out their own form of government.” 

A British Columbia forum puts it 
in different words when it says that 





the United States should give the 
Asiatic people “hope and reasons to 
resist Communism”. And a group 
from the same province says: “Am- 
erican policy should be changed to 
meet the needs of the Asiatic peoples, 
especially along the lines of agrarian 
reform.” An Alberta group adds: 
“After a hundred years of foreign 
intervention by Russia, the United 
States, France, and Great Britain, the 
\siatics are now fighting for their 
existence, and it is our moral duty 
to give them all the help possible.” 


The groups, of course, don’t think 
the picture is totally bad by any 
means. A Quebec forum points out 
that it is manifestly unfair to accuse 
the Americans of imperialistic de- 
signs when they have already done 
so much to raise the standards of 
living and reduce distress in Asia. 


On the question of whether Canada 
has followed American policy too 
closely, there was no very clear-cut 
result. Provinces which, on the 
whole, felt that Canada had been too 
much “the tail of the American kite” 
had not many suggestions to make 
about alternatives. The view that 
Canada is in a position to exert 
“moral leadership” was fairly com- 
mon. But so also was the feeling 
that it is almost inevitable that the 
policies of the two nations should be 
very closely knit. 


The concern which the groups so 
clearly feel about the problems of 
the future of Asia and our policy 
toward her should lead to a great 
deal of interest in the Citizens’ Forum 
topic which will come up on Feb- 
ruary 22: “How Can the Western 


Advance 


Powers 


Democracy _ in 
Asia?” 


- 
rl 








WHAT CITIZENS SAY ABOUT 
CITIZENS’ FORUM 


Calgary, Alberta 
@ “You do realize, don’t you, 
that although we do not write and 
tell you, we do, as Canadians, ap- 
preciate the part Citizens’ Forum 
is taking in helping us to under- 
stand more fully the problems 
facing us today, in understanding 
that differences in viewpoint are 
natural and reasonable. Best of 
all, Citizens’ Forum makes us in- 
creasingly aware of how vital and 
worthwhile a thing it is to be a 
citizen of Canada.” 
Agassiz, British Columbia 
@ “Having experience of Citi- 
zens’ Forum for the past several 
years, and having just moved to a 
new locality, I think there is op- 
portunity for some such discussion 
group here . . . It is an excellent 
form of adult education — than 
which there is nothing more 
needed.” 
Toronto, Ontario 
© “Three cheers for your dis- 
cussion tonight on U.S. foreign 
policy on the program Citizens’ 
Forum. It is good to hear both 
sides of the question discussed.” 
Quyon, Quebec 
@ “We teachers and _ parents 
here in Quyon (Quebec) have be- 
gun a Home and School Associa- 
tion by listening to your first 
Forum broadcast on the subject: 
‘Are We Afraid to Discipline our 
Children?’ Everyone found it a 
most excellent broadcast. and we 
certainly intend to ‘sit in’ on the 
next one.” 
Gander, Newfoundland 
@ “To say the least, your dis- 
cussion of the topic ‘Are Students 
Being Spoon-Fed?’ was very inter- 
esting and highly informative.” 
Ottawa, Ontario 
@ “May I express the hope that 
all of these programs will be as 
interesting and dynamic as the first 
one from a listener’s point of 
view.” 
Hillerton, New York 
@ “Your presentation of these 
problems which parents and educa- 
tors face is extremely enlightening.” 
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Farm Forum 


ARM and Citizens’ Forum have 

always claimed the distinction 
of being the only study-group pro- 
grams in the world that combine the 
four features of radio broadcasts, 
printed study material, group discus- 
sion, and group reporting. Other 
programs, such as the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Advisory Councils, have two 
or three of these features, but only 
the two Canadian Forum 


programs 
have all four. 


India Adopts Farm Forum 

It may not be possible to make 
this boast much longer. A Farm 
Forum program modelled on 
Canadian pattern is now well-estab- 
lished in India, and several other 
countries have been experimenting 
along similar lines. 

According to a recent Canadian 
Press release, 57 radio farm forum 
centers are operating in the state of 
Bombay, India. Since few people in 
India own radios, the people go to 
their community center to listen to 
the broadcast. Then they carry on 
their discussions on the topic of the 
evening, just as the Farm Forum 
groups do in Canada. 

Information has not yet reached 
the Canadian Farm Forum office as 
to whether the Indian groups report 
on their discussions. The high rate 
of illiteracy must make the use of 


the ° 


Goes Abroad 


printed study materials difficult, and 
only a limited number of farmers 
would be able to write reports. How- 
ever, it is known definitely that the 
Indian Farm Forum program is pat- 
terned directly on the Canadian one. 


For a number of years back, in- 
quiries about Farm Forum have been 
coming to Canada from India. The 
CBC received inquiries from the All- 
India Radio company. Other in- 
quiries came to Dr. Hannam, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture and of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers. 
A prominent farm leader of India 
wrote to the National Farm Forum 
Office several years ago, and asked 
to be put on the mailing list to re- 
ceive all Farm Forum publications. 


At the IFAP conference in Guelph, 
Ontario, in June, 1949, the Indian 
delegates made it their business to 
find out all they could about Farm 
Radio Forum. It was in the follow- 
ing year that the Indian Farm Forum 
program started. 


Other Countries Are Interested 


The Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission made inquiries about Farm 
Forum some four years ago, and as 
a direct result of the information 
obtained, the ABC set up a system of 
broadcasts for discussion by listening 
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groups. These are put on the air 
over a network of thirty-five stations 
during the Australian winter season 
—June to October. As far as is 
known, the groups do not report on 
their discussions. 

Interest in Sweden was stimulated 
last year when two series of broad- 
casts dealing with Farm Radio Forum 
were beamed to Sweden over the 
CBC’s International Service. Some 
of the National Farm Forum broad- 
casts were given in translation along 
with explanations about Farm Forum. 
Five Farm Forum groups in various 
provinces assisted by answering 
questionnaires and sending photos 
for publication in a Swedish maga- 
zine. Interviews were recorded with 
National Secretary Floyd Griesbach 
(then Quebec Secretary), and with 
Gordon Shufelt, member of East 
Farnham Forum in Quebec—one of 
the oldest Forums in Canada. 

In Sweden, listeners were 
couraged to form discussion groups 
and also to write essays comparing 
the Swedish conditions with Cana- 
dian conditions as revealed in the 
broadcasts. 


en- 


Some discussion ques- 
tions based on Canadian Farm Forum 
questions were included. The broad- , 
casts met with a good response. 

Other countries that have inquired 
about National Farm Radio Forum 
with a view to starting a similar pro- 
gram are New Zealand, Union of 
South Africa, Hong Kong, Egypt, 
Denmark, France, and Argentina. 


INTERNATIONAL TOPICS, 1951 

In the current National Farm 
Radio Forum season, the month of 
February will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of three topics of interna- 
tional concern: 
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®@ Should Agricultural Production 
be Controlled? (Feb. 5.) 


®@ Do We Need a World Food 
Bank? (Feb. 12.) 

® What Has IFAP Accomplished? 
(Feb. 19.) 


The first two topics in this series 
will deal with the problem of sur- 
pluses and food distribution. We 
have heard it said repeatedly in re- 
cent years, that over half of the 
world’s population has never had 
sufficient food. At the same time, 
the wealthiest country in the world— 
the U.S.A.—has made production 
controls an essential feature of its 
farm price program. 

How can this contradictory situa- 
tion be straightened out? Would a 
World Food Bank (a storehouse of 
surplus foods) solve the problem? 
Lord Boyd Orr, first Director-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, proposed 
such a scheme but it was not adopted 


by FAO. 


The Forums on February 12 will 
consider this and other possible solu- 
tions to the world food problem. 


Closely related to FAO is IFAP— 
the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural The difference 
is that FAO represents governments, 
whereas IFAP represents farm or- 
ganizations. What has IFAP accom- 
plished since it was organized in 
19467 


Producers. 


The Farm Forum groups have a 
particular interest in this topic owing 


to the fact that Dr. H. H. Hannam, 


Chairman of the National Farm 
Forum Board and President of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 


is also President of IFAP. 











‘Here and There | 





PERSONNEL NOTES 


® Mr. Doucias A. MacLennan, Na- 
tional Secretary of the Canadian In- 
stitute of International Affairs, has 
just returned from a _ four-months’ 
tour of Commonwealth countries 
during which he visited other Insti- 
tutes of International Affairs and 
attended the Institute on Pacific Re- 
lations at Lucknow, India. His tour 
was sponsored by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 


© Dr. E. A. Corsett has been going 
through the papers of Dr. H. M. 
Tory, and it is likely that his re- 
searches will result in a book dealing 
with Dr. Tory’s career. 

© Ropert Boroucus, formerly As- 
sistant Director of the Department 
of Extension in British Columbia, 
has gone to Seattle to take a position 
in the field of public relations. 

® Georrrey HEARN has_ recently 
been appointed Provincial Secretary 
for Citizens’ British 
Columbia. 


Forum in 


® Lr.-Co.. Eric CorMack has join- 
ed the staff of the Department of 
Extension at the of 
Alberta. 


University 


WORLD YOUTH FORUM 


Two Canadian delegates are to be 
sent to the World Youth Forum 
being held in Great Britain next 
spring. A boy and girl, between 
sixteen and nineteen years of age, 
will be selected by the United Na- 
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tions Association in Canada on the 
basis of an essay on “Our Way to 
Peace”, a brief autobiography, a con- 
fidential report from the principal of 
the school, and a personal interview. 


The delegates will fly to England, 
arriving on March 2, where they will 
join representatives 
twelve other countries. 
entertained 


from at least 

They will be 
in English homes and 
attend English schools, taking part 
in the normal school activities and 
interpreting Canada to their contem- 
poraries. The last two weeks of 
their nine-week visit will be spent 
in London where they will take part 
in a Youth Forum at the Royal 
Albert Hall and have an opportunity 
to attend the Festival of Britain. 


TELECOURSES 


A venture in home 
study via television is underway at 
the University of Michigan. Each 
Sunday “telecourses” are given on 
WWJ-TV, the Detroit News Station. 
from 1.00 to 2.00 p.m. The hour is 
divided into three twenty-minute sec- 
tions, which cover a fourteen-week 
science course, “Man in His World: 
Human Biology”, and a seven-week 
course on “Living in the Later Years: 
Hobbies Put to Work”. The third 
section is a “Teletour” interpreting 
for the people of Michigan the func- 
tion and scope of activities at the 
University. 


pioneering 


Supplementary written materials 
and readings lists are sent to students 





who for the 


through the University’s Extension 
Service. 


register telecourses 


Examinations will be sent 
out at the end of each course, and 
certificates of participation will be 
awarded to successful students. 


THE COUCHICHING ADDRESSES 
Copies of the addresses given at 
the Couchiching Conference held last 
August are available from the Cana- 
dian Institute on Public Affairs, 15 
Spadina Road, Toronto. The topics 
are: “Race Relations and World 
Peace” Dr. Charles Thompson 
(20c), “Canada’s Role in World 
Affairs” by Gordon Graydon, M.P. 
(20c), “The Role of New Asia” by 
P. K. Banerjee (10c), “A More Per- 
fect by Dr. Paul Shipman 
Andrews (25c), “The United Nations 
and the Prospect for Peace” by Dr. 
Malcolm W. Davis (10c), “Economic 
Conditions in Arab Countries” by 
Nadim Dimechkie (20c), and “The 
Economic Price of Peace” by Morgan 


Reid (10c). 


by 


Union” 


DESIGN COMPETITION 

The National Design 
Committee has recently announced a 
Product Design Its 
to stimulate interest in 
good industrial design among the 
public, designers, manufacturers, and 
retailers. Prizes will be awarded for 


Industrial 


Competition. 


is 


purpose 


“a good design for any manufactured 
object for use in house or garden, or 
for any accessory to the house itself, 
which forms part of normal living 
requirements”. Entries will be 
two for products made 
basically of aluminum, or wood. For 
each class prizes of $2,500, $1,500, 
and $1,000 will be awarded. The 
competition March 15, 


in 
classes: 


closes on 
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1951. Further details may be ob- 
tained from Donald W. Buchanan, 
Secretary, National Industrial Design 
Committee, The National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

A book of interest to the adult- 
education movement in Canada will 
be published shortly by Ryerson 
Entitled Cradled in the 
Waves, it tells the story of “a people’s 
achievement in economic betterment” 
in Prince Edward Island. The author 
is Dr. J. T. Croteau, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Economics at St. Dunstan’s 
and Prince of Wales Colleges 
Charlottetown, and now Associate 
Professor of Economics at the Catho- 
lic University of America. 


Press. 


in 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


@ Young men and women from all 
parts of British Columbia will gather 
at the University on January 8 for 
the seventh annual eight-week Youth 
Training School. Instruction will be 
given in agriculture, home economics, 
crafts, recreation, rural organization, 
and citizenship. The course is sup- 
ported by the Dominion Department 
of Labour, the Provincial Department 
of Education, and the Provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture, and is 
directed by the Extension Depart- 
ment, University of British Columbia. 


® The fourth annual dairy short 
course has recently been completed 
at the University of B.C., under the 
auspices of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the Agriculture Faculty of the 
University, and the University Ex- 


tension Department. The course in- 
cluded classes in General Dairying, 
Applied Dairy Bacteriology, Ice- 
Cream Making, and Cow Testing. 








WORLD REVIEW FOR 
CANADIAN SCHOOLS 

The United Nations Association 
in Canada has launched a promis- 
ing new project in the educational 
field. During the current school year 
they are issuing a series of pamphlets 
under the title “World Review for 
Canadian Schools”. The object is 
to stimulate interest in international 
affairs among high-school students 
and to provide teachers and students 
with material that will be both in- 
formative and _ thought - provoking. 
Each issue will deal with one topic 
of current interest. The first one, 
which appeared in September, dealt 
with the Korean situation. The Oc- 
tober issue is called “What's Brewing 
in South-East Asia?” and the No- 
vember one is “Forgotten Children 
of the World”. Tentative subjects 
for later issues include “Can the 
North Atlantic Pact and the United 
Nations Live Together?”, “Has the 
United Nations Earned Its Keep?”, 
“Unrest in the Middle East”, 
“Throw Russia Out of UN?” Each 
issue gives a brief factual back- 
ground, points out the particular 
problems involved, and _ suggests 
topics for further discussion and de- 
bate. 


and 


The pamphlets are being prepared 
by an experienced history teacher, 
Mr. E. C. Carter of West Hill High 


School in Montreal. Mr. Carter is 


already well known in his own prov- 
ince for his interest in international 
affairs and his success in arousing 


similar interest in his students. He 
attended one of the seminars arranged 
by Unesco for teachers and is par- 
ticularly well informed about the UN. 
The pamphlets are being distributed 
through the cooperation of the De- 
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partments of Education of all ten 
provinces. The United Nations As- 
sociation has undertaken to ship in 
bulk to the Departments of Educa- 
tion, from where they are being sent 
to the schools of each province. 

The UNA has long believed that 
nothing is more important than de- 
veloping an international point of 
view among our young people, and 
this high-school project expresses 
that belief in a concrete form. The 
response has been very gratifying, 
with requests for additional copies 
pouring in from most of the prov- 
inces. Typical comments are: “I was 
so impressed that I want to provide 
all my students with a copy”; “Most 
interesting and helpful—just what we 
need to rouse interest and stimulate 
discussion”; “Terse, yet complete, 
they help children understand con- 
ditions in the world today.” 

Those who are interested in de- 
veloping informed citizens can help 
by finding out to what extent the 
pamphlets are being used in the 
schools in their communities and re- 
porting comments and suggestions 
that they may hear to the UNA, 163 
Laurier Ave. W., Ottawa. 


UN PROGRAM KITS 

The United Nations Association in 
Canada is preparing program kits 
for its local branches and will supply 
them to other organizations on re- 
The first kit the 
“Technical Assistance Program” and 
will contain a report from the 
Department of External Affairs, a 
list of films from NFB, speakers’ 
prepared by students of 
journalism at Carleton College, two 
articles for 


quest. is on 


notes 


newspapers, two radio 


scripts, and a bibliography. 





THE JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION 


Representatives of forty national 


and provincial organizations in the 
field of adult education met in 
Montreal on November 24 under the 
auspices of the Joint Planning Com- 
mission of the CAAE. The sessions 
were held in the head offices of the 
Bank of and the 
delegates were the guests of Mr. 
James Muir, President of the CAAF. 
at luncheon. 

The oppor- 
tunity for the various organizations 


Royal Canada. 


conference gave an 
to exchange information about new 
and films, 
and other educational aids in their 
various helds. 
of the program 
materials described is now available 
from the CAAE. 

A subject which stimulated con- 


projected publications, 
\ mimeographed list 


publications and 


siderable discussion was the present 
method of distributing United 


Nations publications. Noting that 


there was considerable confusion in 
the 
asked the chairman to appoint a small 
study make 
recommendations on methods of 


UN 


the public mind, conference 


committee “to and 


distributing 
materials in Canada”. 


receiving and 


The next meeting of the JPC will 
be held in 


week of February. 


Toronto in the second 


The Pictures 
© The cover picture shows Mr. 
James Muir welcoming the delegates. 
him are the chairman and 
secretary of the JPC: Mr. Walter 
Herbert and Mrs. Clare Clark, and 
Dr. J. R. Kidd. 
of the CAAEF. 
® The picture above shows the JPC 


conference in session. 


Beside 


Associate Director 


* In the picture below John Heron, 
editor of the Royal Bank Monthly 
Letter, is explaining a point to Mrs. 


Clark. Dr. Kidd. and Mr. Herbert. 








ART BY CORRESPONDENCE 

For many years a number of cor- 
respondence schools have included 
formal courses in art in their cur- 
ricula, but the private and individual 
teaching of art by correspondence is 
apparently new. The principle has 
been developed by Muriel Newton- 
White, A.O.C.A., of Charlton Station, 
Ontario. Miss Newton-White be- 
came familiar with correspondence 
methods of teaching by taking all her 
own public school education through 
the Correspondence Courses of the 
Ontario Department of Education. 
Certain members of that Department 
became interested in her art work, 
with the result that she received bur- 
saries to cover her education at the 
Ontario College of Art. 


Because she lives in a somewhat 
isolated location, Miss Newton-White 


planned her courses primarily for 


others in similar circumstances. 
While her own specialty is landscape, 
she deals with practically any sub- 
ject, working from the standpoint 
that art is chiefly a matter of plain 
common-sense combined with imag- 
ination, and teaching a matter of 
sympathetic understanding. She ac- 
cepts pupils of all ages and any edu- 
cational standing, and her fees are 
moderate. She offers three courses, 
the most extensive being one of four 
subjects giving the student a great 
deal of work and very thorough tui- 
tion. A shorter course covers one 
subject alone, while the third course 
is designed for work by several 
people as a group. 


Miss Newton-White is at present 
private instructor to one of the art 
groups formed under Community 
Programmes in Ontario and expects 
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to enroll others shortly. Community 
Programmes has felt the lack of 
qualified instructors in the smaller 
centers, and this correspondence sys- 
tem is apparently proving that it can 


adequately fill the need. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 
FOR CHURCH GROUPS 


®@ At Y our Finger Tips: The National 
YWCA has recently issued a program 
book for group 
which provides information on arts 


resource leaders 
and crafts, music, dancing, dramatics, 
aids, 
yames, parties, and special events. It 
was compiled by the 1948-51 group 
work classes of the Toronto School 
of Social Work under the supervision 
of Alan F. Klein and Professor Opal 
Boynton. It costs $1.75 and may be 
from the Publications De- 

National YWCA, 571 


Jarvis Street, Toronto. 


discussion and _ audio-visual 


ordered 
partment, 


® Young Adults and the Church: 
This is a new and very complete 
handbook on organization and pro- 
gram planning for groups of single 
young adults and married couples. 
it was prepared under the auspices of 
the Subcommittee on Young Adult 
Work of the Board of Christian Edu- 
of the United Church in 
Canada. A large number of people 
in different parts of Canada shared 
in its preparation, and its approach 
is both practical and modern. Chap- 
ter headings include “Mobilizing 
Brain Power”, “Marriage Clinics and 
Schools for Parents”, “One Hundred 
Programs and Projects”, and “The 
Trouble Shooter”. A back pocket in- 
cludes two useful lists on resource 
materials and films. 


cation 





> Exchange of persons 
and exchange of ideas 


The Canada-Unesco Fellowships 


By James A. Gibson 


NE OF THE MOST imaginative 

intellectual projects ever under- 
taken in Canada has lately concluded 
with the departure of the last among 
the sixty Canada-Unesco Fellows to 
their “war-devastated ” 
Begun originally in 1948 
as a “reconstruction” activity within 
the orbit of Unesco, this comprehen- 
sive plan for the “exchange of per- 
sons” at a high level of technical and 
has laid the 
basis for a continuance of other ex- 
fellowships in the “main 
stream” of constructive development 
in education, culture. 
The Canadian project has been re- 


homes in 
countries. 


professional competence 
change 


science, and 
garded by Unesco as a “pilot pro- 
ject”, and its results seem likely to 
be permanent and far-reaching. 

The Beirut Conference of Unesco 
in the autumn of 1948 gave a high 
priority to programs for the exchange 
of mature persons holding respons- 
ible positions in education, science, 
industry, mass media, and many types 
of artistic pursuits. Several months 
earlier, the Canadian Council for Re- 
construction through Unesco, antici- 
pating such an expanded program, 
had allocated nearly one-sixth of its 
available resources for the creation 
of sixty fellowships, tenable in Can- 
ada for periods of six months of 
advanced study, research, and travel. 
The original list of beneficiary coun- 
tries was specified by Unesco in Paris 
(as falling into the category of “war- 


devastated” nations), and Fellows 
were eventually appointed from Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, the Philip- 
pines, Poland, and from Malaya and 
Hong Kong among the British Col- 
onial Territories. 

The working out of the fellowships 
project involved many problems of 
publicity in the beneficiary countries; 
recruiting through Unesco channels, 
with the active cooperation of the 
Canadian abroad; review- 
ing of all dossiers by the specialized 
sections of Unesco in Paris before 
recommended applications were 
transmitted to Canada for review by 
a committee of experts in the several 
fields of study; and then of formal 
appointment by this committee acting 
under the aegis of the Council. Once 
appointments had been confirmed, 
there were further extensive prob- 
lems of development of detailed study 
plans, frequently involving extensive 
travel; arrangements for consultation 
with expert advisers who were spe- 
cially recruited; the physical arrange- 
ments for travel to Canada from 
countries abroad; and then for re- 
ception and orientation upon arrival 
in Canada. 

Certain requirements specified by 
Unesco are common to all Unesco 
sponsored programs for exchange of 
persons: certificates of physical fit- 
ness; arrangements wherever possible 


missions 





for a continuation of a Fellow’s 
ordinary salary for benefit of his 
dependents during his absence in 
Canada; and an undertaking from his 
present employers to guarantee a 
continuance of his present (or com- 
parable) employment on his return 
after the termination of the fellow- 
ship. Certificates of proficiency in 
either English or French were also 
required, and in this process the 
heads and staffs of Canadian mis- 
sions abroad were of the utmost 
assistance. Frequently they inter- 
viewed all recommended candidates, 
and they provided an early introduc- 
tion to Canada through publications, 
pictures, films, and even recordings 
originating in Canada. This became, 
in effect, a specialized aspect of the 
never-ending work of interpreting 
Canada to her neighbors around the 
world, and the personal factors of 
understanding which entered in be- 
came of increasing and lasting im- 
portance. 

The study were de- 
veloped in five major fields in which 
Unesco considered that Canada could 
offer reputable facilities, bearing in 
mind the “reconstruction” interests 
of the beneficiary countries. These 
were: science and technology (which 
attracted the largest single group of 
Fellows); education (both adminis- 
tration and the 


programs 


teacher-training ) ; 





Dr. James A. Gibson, Professor 
of History at Carleton College, 
Ottawa, is Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Canadian 
Council for Reconstruction through 
Unesco, and has been Chairman 
of the Canada-Unesco Fellowships 
Committee since its inception. 
Recently he attended a meeting 
of experts on exchange of persons, 
convened by Unesco at Havana. 











creative arts (including music and 
painting) ; the social sciences and the 
humanities; and mass media (press, 
film, and radio). Though it was not 
a primary object of the Fellowships, 
some Fellows were able to proceed 
to advanced degrees in Canadian 
graduate schools. Nearly all of them 
spoke publicly, by invitation, at some 
time or other during their stay; many 
of them recorded broadcasts for the 
International Service of the CBC; 
some of them contributed articles to 
various Canadian publications. The 
amount of printed information about 
Canada which some Fellows accumu- 
lated and sent home was measured 
in cubic feet (if not in tons); and 
some of them were almost childlike 
in their enthusiasm for the books 
which they were able to acquire. 

It must be recorded that the Fel- 
lows took their vocations seriously, 
and the variety of their professional 
activities is of itself an interesting 
commentary on the spirit and diver- 
sity of Canadian life. Some of the 
educationalists were able to travel 
from coast to coast, and to meet pro- 


vincial authorities in every province. 


Some of the artists shared in the 
Banff School of Fine Arts, and some 
of the journalists drew interesting 
comparisons between the reporting 
of news in Canadian daily papers and 
the “editorializing” of news in papers 
in their home countries. Some Fel- 
lows interested in industrial relations 
took home with them valuable lessons 
from first-hand contacts with Cana- 
dian industry, to be applied in the 
industrial reconstruction of their 
home countries. Some of the public- 
health specialists were generous in 
their praise of Canadian techniques 
and Canadian example in preventive 





DR. CORBETT, Director of the CAAE, discusses adult education in Canada with three 

Canada-Unesco Fellows: MR. JAN BUURMA, a Dutch sociologist; MR. IVAR HOLM, 

talks organizer for the Norwegian broadcasting system; and MR. PREBEN KIRKE- 
GAARDE, a Danish librarian. 


medicine and immunology; and two 
or three natural scientists were much 
impressed by the efficiency of Cana- 
dian methods of conservation of wild 
life and natural resources. 

If the direct benefits to the Fellows 
were great on technical and profes- 


sional and on “refresher” grounds, 
the reciprocal benefits to Canada in 
personal terms were equally great. 
The fact that Fellows were able to 
see a good deal of Canada impelled 


to call attention to Canadian 
and resources of the mind 
and spirit as well as of the plains and 
and forests—which many 
Canadians are inclined to take for 


them 
resources 


rivers 


They were struck by evi- 
dences of national vitality—in public 
institutions and in voluntary organi- 
zations—which perhaps have never 
been fully appreciated in our own 
country. They were not infrequently 
astounded by the spaciousness of 
Canada, by the variety of its land- 
scape, and by the unusual prodigality 


granted. 
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of nature in providing many of the 
conditions of a high standard of 
living. Almost without exception the 
Fellows were anxious that a genuine 
“two-way traffic” in persons and in 
ideas should be established; and the 
camaraderie which was generated and 
maintained ‘whenever any number of 
Fellows gathered together had an in- 
fectious quality which many 
servers had concluded must have dis- 
appeared entirely from some of the 
countries of Europe under stress and 
peril of war. 

The most formal gathering of Fel- 
lows collectively was a two-day sem- 
inar held at the University of Mont- 
real in February, 1950. In addition 
to public addresses on “The Cana- 
dian Universities at Mid-Century” 
(by Professor Léon Lortie) and on 
“Advanced Studies in Canadian Uni- 
(by Dean David Thom- 
son), there were closed meetings in 
each of the five main study areas for 
purposes of evaluating the Canadian 


ob- 


versities”” 
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experience of the individual Fellows. 
They were invited, for example, to 
say frankly what they liked and what 
they disliked within that experience; 
to suggest what could be improved, 
either in familiarization before they 
left home, or in orientation after they 
arrived in Canada; whether if they 
were to be appointed Canada-Unesco 
Fellows all over again they would 
feel the same or a greater inducement 
to apply. Although no final or bind- 
ing evaluation was attempted, it be- 
came clear that in any scheme as 
ambitious as that of bringing sixty 
“mature person” Fellows to Canada 
the inescapable requirements _ in- 
cluded: adequate original publicity 
for the opportunities offered; espe- 
cially careful drawing-up of study 
plans in terms of available Canadian 
facilities, and particularly of expert 
direction in Canada; and close and 
friendly contact with the expert ad- 
visers after arrival in Canada. As- 
suming a_ sufficient competence in 
either of the official languages of 
Canada, there was no disposition to 
“spoon-feed” or regiment the time 
of Fellows: once a study-plan had 
been approved, they were expected 
to carry it out. Those who succeeded 
best were those who arrived in Can- 
ada with some definite idea of what 
they would like to accomplish. 

Does the experience of Canada- 
Unesco Fellowships then suggest that 
Canada may have an important future 
in an expanding exchange-of-persons 
program? The answer is a qualified 
but hearty “Yes”. Advanced-level 
fellowships are unlikely to be of sub- 
stantial benefit if they are tenable for 
periods of less than six months; on 
the other hand, many key individuals 
will not willingly be released by home 


authorities for longer periods than 
half-a-year. Travel in Canada be- 
comes expensive in terms of distance, 
and yet few Fellows would willingly 
forego an opportunity to travel from 
sea to sea. Administrative expenses 
in any operation of this nature must 
make adequate provision for contin- 
gencies and unforeseen happenings, 
but the Canadian experience com- 
pares favorably with that of older 
foundations permanently established 
elsewhere. Canadian virtues of ag- 
gressiveness and ingenuity sometimes 
must be tempered judiciously to ac- 
commodate a rather more leisurely 
disposition to deal with facts and 
events on a day-to-day basis. 

The moral of the story, if there 
is one, is that Canadians ought not 
to underestimate their own resources, 
mental and spiritual as well as physi- 
cal and material. The example of 
Canada does stand for something in 
the minds of countless men and 
women who remain, for all their 
skills and arts springing from long 
traditions of civilized existence, as 
persons of great humility and essen- 
tial humanity. With the Technical 
Assistance Program of the United 
Nations spreading further and further 
afield, the réle of Canada in the 
exchange of persons—at many levels 
of interest and competence—seems 
likely to increase. If the Canadian 
experience of conquering the wilder- 
ness, plowing the plains, harnessing 
the streams, and extracting great 
riches from the earth, combined with 
habits of fair dealing and free gov- 
ernment, can be broadened into an 
ever-brightening stream, then the pre- 
cept that “nation shall speak peace 
unto nation” may indeed become an 
honorable and challenging reality. 





> Experiences 


of a 


Canadian girl in Europe. 


A Student Abroad | 


By Mary Ellen Innis 


A‘ TO EUROPE, where art 
is as much an accepted fact as 
central heating isn’t, is bound to 
create a conflict of impressions. One 
hears so often that the intermingling 
of individuals of different nationali- 
ties is the best way to create an atmos- 
phere of international understanding. 
But I think one tends to become more 
nationalistic in another country, 
partly in self-defence, and partly be- 
cause of the exaggerated responsi- 
bility of representing his own country 
to Europeans have 
written many books about their im- 
pressions of North America, but | 
am sure it is just as well for har- 
monious international relations that 
they have been more restrained in 
printing their opinions of North Am- 
erican tourists on their own soil. 
So 


“foreigners . 


many people have been to 
Europe, so many books have been 
written, that it is impossible not to 
arrive with impres- 
I remember spending one 
evening, with a thousand other tour- 
ists, in Place Pigalle in Paris, which 
springs to life and gaiety about 11 
P.M. We were suddenly approached 
by three tweedy English youths who 
had just arrived in Paris for the first 
time, and were delighted with the 
Place Pigalle, thinking it was the 
Champs Elysées. They had always 
wistfully imagined continuous nightly 


preconceived 


sions, 
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festivities, and to them this was the 
center of the Paris they had dreamed 
about. But any Parisian is proud 
to tell you he has never been to the 
Pigalle, and the revelry on the 
Champs Elysées stops early in the 
evening. We reluctantly informed 
them of this. However, they went on 
to get some dinner, but came running 
back to tell us joyfully that they 
had seen two men shot in a café, and 
they seemed much appeased and re- 
lieved that at least part of Paris had 
come up to their anticipations. 
There is also the 
guage barrier, sometimes in 
England. It is so consoling to be 
understood at all that anyone you 
can talk to tends to become a repre- 
sentative of that country. What the 
French train conductor tells you 
about the war becomes what all 
Frenchmen or all train conductors 
think about the war, and in this way 
you can soon have a perfect under- 
standing of the problems of each 
country. The difficulty is that the 
more people you talk to, the more 
confused and contradictory the situa- 


inevitable lan- 
even 
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tion becomes. Therefore for pur- 
poses of generalization, it is more 
profitable to limit yourself to one 


conversation per country. 


The Complications of Travelling 

The pleasures of travelling are cer- 
tain to be somewhat limited by end- 
less official requirements for each 
country, and by standards of physical 
comfort which are quite different, 
especially for impecunious students. 
An excellent example was my trip 
to Vienna. After two full days spent 
in acquiring permits and visas, my 
American friend and I arrived at the 
station for our 10 o’clock train. We 
boarded the train bearing the sign 
“Vienna” and found two empty seats 
in the third-class wooden compart- 
ment. We were clutching our lunches 
and bottle full of water 
which was to last us for the two-day 
trip. 


our wine 
As we glided out of Paris, we 
noticed a train to Venice moving out 
with us, with empty plush coaches, 
Two 
hours later, the conductor informed 
us that that had been our train and 
although our train had said Vienna, 
we should have taken the train to 
Venice and changed, which seemed 
very logical to him, but not to our 
Anglo-Saxon minds. 
rule that never 
rely on signs or on only one official. 


and we both groaned in envy. 


It seems to be 
a safe one should 
After this embittering experience, we 
would each ask the direction from 


four people before getting on any 


take of the 


answers given. 


train, and an average 


For some obscure reason, the Rus- 
sians insist that persons travelling to 
Vienna must go via the zone of his 


or her nationality. Consequently I 
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was thrust off the train at 1 A.M. 
while the Americans happily pro- 
ceeded, arriving in Vienna nine hours 
before the unfortunate British sub- 
jects. I felt quite alone, knowing 
almost no German, and having to sit 
outside the station in a cold drizzling 
rain, high in the Tyrol. I was be- 
friended by an elderly Austrian who 
was making the same trip, and who 
promised to direct me. We got on 
the train together, two hours later, 
and I stretched out on the wooden 
bench. I awakened suddenly to hear 
what thought was our station 
called. I shook my acquaintance, 
who was sound asleep, and in lifting 
my bag from the rack, it somehow 
slipped and knocked him almost un- 
conscious. I tried to convey my deep 
apology and liberally sprinkled him 
with our precious drinking water, 
but when he realized it wasn’t our 
stop after all, he treated me as an 
enemy intent on avenging both wars 
and angrily ignored me the rest of 
the trip. 


I 


One. advantage of sitting up for 
several nights is that everything be- 
comes quite dreamlike in quality, and 
the disagreeable tedious experiences 
are never fully comprehended at the 
time. After another change of trains, 
I arrived at Villach with three hours 
to wait. I stumbled to the waiting 
room and instantly fell asleep. Ten 
minutes later someone shook me and 
demanded to know whether I was 
sick. Although I later realized this 
was a kindness, I couldn’t quite ap- 
preciate it at the time. Finding | 
wasn't sick, but only tired, and there- 
fore unable to talk very coherently, 
my would-be acquaintance apparently 


(Continued on page 49) 

















SOME RECENT UN FILMS 


For All the World’s Children: Warner 
Pathe, 29 min., 1949——A picture of the 
ways in which the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund 
is meeting the desperate needs of 
children throughout the world, and a 
plea for cooperation in this work. 
Seenes of food distribution and health 
campaigns in Europe, the Near East. 
India, and China, show how this aid 
means their only chance of life and a 
healthy future millions of unfor- 
tunates. 


to 


Green Gold: UN Film Board, 24 min., 
1950—A survey of the world’s timber 
industry, showing the different forest 
areas of the earth, and emphasizing the 
need for conservation measures. The 
need for reforestation, fire and pest 
control, and selective cutting if the 
world’s “green gold” is to be preserved, 
is discussed at the FAO International 
Timber Conference, which worked out 
a world plan for forests. 


Ven of Good Will: UN Film Board, 10 
min., 1950—An introduction to the 
men and women who have renounced 
national loyalties to work for an in- 
ternational ideal on the secretariat of 
the United Nations. We see workers 
arriving at Lake Success in the morn- 
ing, and follow them through the 
building past the many different 
departments. On the way we meet 
various members of the staff—Bur- 
mese, American, Russian, Polish, and 
French—and learn, through brief 
flashbacks to their wartime experi- 
ences, why they have dedicated them- 
selves to the work of the UN. 


Tomorrow Begins Today: UN Film 
Board, 10 min., 1950—An_interna- 
tional group of students visits the UN 
headquarters at Lake Success to learn 
exactly what the United Nations does 
and what hope it has of breaking 
down the obstacles of political dis- 


agreement. Scenes of the UN activi- 
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ties in different parts of the world 
illustrate the answers of the Assistant 
Secretary General in Charge of In- 
formation, and Canadian and Czech 
officials state their hopes for the UN’s 


future achievements. 


United Nations at Work: UN Film 
Board, 21 min., 1950—A picture, seen 
through the eyes of one of Europe’s 
war orphans, of the action taken by 
UN delegates to save needy children 
after the cessation of UNRRA aid. 
Three Polish youngsters, living in the 
cellar of a ruin, are taken to homes 
provided by their own government 
with international contributions. We 
see how gifts of food, clothing, and 
medicine mean life to them, and fol- 
low the steps in setting up the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. 


FILMSTRIPS 


While most groups find films more 


entertaining than filmstrips, those 
working in the field of visual educa- 
tion say that filmstrips are usually a 
more valuable source of information. 
Accordingly we are giving a fairly 
extensive list of the filmstrips that 
have been put out by the United Na- 
tions Film Board. Each has an 
accompanying script, and they are 
available from the Canadian Film 
Institute and the provincial outlets 
of the National Film Board. 
Aims of the United Nations: 20 frames, 
1947--A recital of the aims of the 
United Nations as expressed in the 


preamble to the UN Charter, illus- 
trating each point with photographs. 


Atomic Energy—Problems of Interna- 
tional Control: 88 frames, 1948—A gra- 
phic presentation of problems that 





must be solved in devising an effective 
means of ensuring the constructive use 
of atomic energy, and a survey of 
proposals made in the Atomic Energy 
Commission by the United States and 
Russia. 


Cooperation: 63 frames, 1949—How co- 
operation between nations makes pos- 
sible world-wide services that vitally 
affect our daily lives. 


Foundation for Peace—the Economic and 
Social Council: 69 frames, 1947—The 
importance of the UN Economic and 
Social Council in dealing with the 
underlying causes of war, its relations 
to other UN bodies, and the methods 
it employs in attacking the problem of 
hunger. 


{ 


Garden We Planted 


frames, 1949 


Together: 50 
An explanation for 
youngsters of the United Nations’ 
organization, purpose, and methods, 
given in the form of gay cartoons tell- 
ing a simple story ubout children 
cooperating to plant and care for a 
garden. 


Genocide—the Greater Crime: 62 frames. 
1947—An account of ways in which a 
whole race may be destroyed and a 
statement of steps taken by the UN 
to outlaw this crime. 


International Cooperation at Work: 64 
frames, 1948-—Shows some examples of 
successful international cooperation 
for safety at sea, for postal service, and 
for world health. 


Non-Governmental Organizations and the 
United Nations: 42 frames, 1948—An 


account of the ways in which the 
general public in many countries is 
kept in touch with issues before the 
UN, and how “We, the people” may 
have a voice in UN affairs. 

{ Sacred Trust: 62 frames, 1949——A re- 
port on the UN Trusteeship system. 


To Serve All Mankind: 66 frames, 1947 
What the UN responsibility is towards 
peoples in non-self-governing 
tories, and how measures for 
welfare are supervised. 


terri 
their 


The United Nations Appeal for Children: 
52 frames, 1948—-A comparison of the 
lives of children who have suffered 
from the war with those of youngsters 
who enjoy comfort and security, and 
an appeal for aid to the needy. 


The United Nations Reports: 49 frames, 
1949—On its fourth anniversary, the 
UN recalls its aims and reviews its 
accomplishments. 


The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights: 74 frames —Enumerates and 
illustrates the fundamental rights of 
all human beings, as outlined in the 
United Nations Declaration. 

{ Visit to the United Nations: 37 frames, 
1948—-Three school children tour UN 
Headquarters, seeing the General 
Assembly, the Security, Economic and 
Social, and Trusteeship Councils, and 
something of the work of the Secre- 
tariat. 
orld Food Supply and the United 
Nations: 68 frames, 1948—Problems of 
feeding the world’s people, and the 
work of the FAO. 
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The Unhappy Continent 


The State of Europe, by Howard K. 
Smith. Press. 
(Ambassador Books. 
1950. 416 pp.; $3.00. 
Mr. Smith will be remembered as 

the director of the Columbia Broad- 

casting System in Europe, and author 
of Last Train Berlin. It 
obvious that he has greatly matured 
since that book, which, though show- 


Cresset London. 


Toronto). 


From is 


ing keen observation and analysis, 
was angry, not always coherent, and 
sometimes muddled in its thinking. 
The State of Europe might appear 
to many people to be wrong-headed: 
it is certainly not muddle-headed. It 
be added that the author’s 
English is a joy to read. 

The consistent theme of the book 
is one that we have come to associate 
with the name of R. H. S. Crossman, 
the British Labour M.P. It is that 
the warlike intentions of Russia are 
not proven; that the West is partly 
to blame for having misunderstood 
Russia,.and allowed Russia to mis- 
understand the rest of the world. This 
mutual misunderstanding dates, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, from the win- 
ter of 1946-47, when a cold spell 
slowed Britain’s recovery down to a 
halt, and showed the world that it 
now contained not three great powers 
but two. At this point Mr. Smith 
may be accused of argument by 
analogy: it is true that a tripod can 
he stable, whereas it is hard for an 
inanimate object to stand on only 


may 
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two legs. This does not necessarily 
mean that a two-power world must 
be at odds with itself. It does mean 
that Britain fell out of the running 
as possible leader of a European- 
Commonwealth bloc 


two. 


power mediat- 
the That 
mediation was ever possible cannot 
Mr. Smith thinks 
it was, and on balance | agree. 


ing between other 


now be proved. 


The atmosphere of mutual mistrust 
led, according to the author, to the 
rapid “communization” of the Bal- 
kans on the one hand, and to the 
setting up of extreme right-wing gov- 
ernments in, for instance, Italy and 
Greece on the other hand. Mr. Smith 
has much that is true, and generally 
neglected, to say in criticism of the 
governments of these two countries. 
In short, he thinks the Russians were 
impelled to consolidate their gains 
in a hurry, and that Europe dug its 
toes in against a drift to the left- 
even as far to the left as the present 
government of Britain. These trends 
naturally intensified the very mistrust 
that gave rise to them. 

Social democracy, attacked from 
left and right, is now weaker in 
Europe than it has ever been before 
in this century. It may be so weak 
that Mr. Smith is wrong in casting 
it for the réle of saviour of Europe. 
Certainly no other saviour is in sight, 
and if Mr. ‘Smith’s prescription of 
a general leftward swing for Western 








Europe had been adopted earlier, it 
would probably have worked. 


Mr. Smith has much to say that 
will anger complacent ciitzens. He 
is a bitter enemy of the old order 
in Europe: of cartels, overpowerful 
police forces, oppressive landlords, 
and the doctrine that for most people 
ignorance is healthier than knowl- 
edge. He sees that most of these 
forces are still alive and flourishing 
today, and that the great opportunity, 
immediately after the war, to get rid 
of them, was shamefully frittered 
away. But his book is something of 
from the past. Published 
two years earlier, it might have been 
an active force for good. Today, it 
is merely a reminder of bygone and 
irremediable evil. For all that, | 
rate it the best book on Europe in 
general, and many of its countries 
in particular, published since the 
war, and an absolute necessity for 
anyone who really wants to under- 
stand that unhappy continent. Mr. 
Smith knows and understands it bet- 
ter than many more practical and 


M.R.D.V. 


a voice 


realistic writers. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


British Socialism Today. Compiled by 
Julia E. Johnson (The Reference Shelf 
Vol. 22, No. 1). H. H. Wilson, New 
York, 1950, 287 pp.; $1.75. 

A compilation of reprinted material 


on Labor policies of welfare and 
nationalization, the dollar crisis, pre- 
senting points of view — for, against 
and neutral. 


Crisis in Britain, by Alexander Brady. 

University of California Press (Ox- 
ford), 1950. 730 pp.; $5.00. 
A comprehensive and reasonably ob- 
jective review of the economic and 
social policies of the Labour govern- 
ment. 


Europe and the United States, by Vera 
M. Dean. Knopf, New York (McLel- 
land & Stewart), 1950. 343 pp.; $4.00. 
A discussion of Europe in the post- 
war world, the possibilities of Euro- 
pean Union and of American interests 
and policies there. 


Germany What Now? Potsdam to Par- 
tition, by Basil Davidson. London: 
F. Muller (Saunders, Toronto), 1950. 
268 pp.; $3.25. 

A highly provocative discussion of 
post-war Germany by a prominent 
social-democratic journalist. 


A History of Canadian External Rela- 
tions, by G. P. deT. Glazebrook. (Ox- 
ford, Toronto) (published under aus- 
pices of CIITA), 1950. 449 pp.; $4.00. 
This study of Canada’s external re- 
lations and foreign policy starts with 
the origins of Canadian society and 
ends with the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Human Bondage in South East Asia, by 
Bruno Lasker. University of North 
Carolina Press (Ryerson) (published 
under auspices of Institute of Pacific 
Relations), 1950. 406 pp.; $7.50. 
A study of the lack of human free- 
dom, economic and social, in a revo- 
lutionary area. 


Korea Today, by George McCune. Har- 

vard University Prses (Saunders), 
1950. 372 pp.; $4.75. 
The story of Korea, particularly since 
World War II. It is a scholarly and 
objective account of Korean life and 
of Western and Communist policies 
there since World War II. 

The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, by Louis 
Fischer. Harpers, New York (Musson), 
1950. 558 pp.; $5.00. 

Reprieve from War. A Manual for Re- 
alists, by Lionel Gelber. Macmillan, 
Toronto, 1950. 196 pp.; $3.50. 

A discussion of the present world situ- 
ation based upon the concept of inter- 
national policies as a ceaseless con- 
test for power. 

‘erdict of Three Decades, 
Steinberg (ed.). Duell, 
Pearce, New York 
634 pp.; $6.50. 

A compilation of writings on the fail- 
ure of the Russian experiment largely 
by disillusioned Communists. 


War or Peace, by John Foster Dulles. 
"pa Toronto, 1950. 274 pp.; 
3.00. 


A study of present international af- 


by Juhen 
Sloane and 


(Collins), 1950. 





fairs based on the author’s first-hand 
experiences. 


Vao Tse-tung, by Robert Payne. Schu- 
man, New York (Nelson), 1950. 303 
pp.; $4.50. 


The first full-length biography in Eng- 
lish of the Chinese Communist leader. 


—Prepared by the CIIA. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE MILLIONS 


The Mature Mind, by H. A. Over- 
street, W. W. Norton & Co. 
(McClelland & Stewart), 1949, 
295 pp., $3.75. 


When any book, fiction or non- 
fiction, makes a place on the best- 
seller list, some (and I am often one 
of them) tend to shy away from it. 
This is probably immaturity on my 
part—smugness, intellectual snob- 
bery. And, to some extent, it is 
probably the memory of Aldous Hux- 
ley’s visit to this continent in the 
thirties, at a time one of his books 
was leading the best-seller race, when 
he remarked to a Montreal audience 
that he had been a guest in homes 
all across North America and in every 
one there was a copy of his book, 
prominently displayed — with the 
pages uncut! 


The Mature Mind has been on the 
best-seller list for more than fifteen 
months now, continuously except for 
the week immediately following the 
outbreak of the Korean War—a sig- 
nificant lapse. What may be even 
more significant, from the standpoint 
of its content and readability, is that 
it climbed on again the following 
week. By now it can probably be 
found in a large number of homes 


in both Canada and the U.S.A. 


Personally, I feel that it should be 
in every home—certainly it should 
be read by every adult with a high- 





Books on Food and 


Nutrition 


Published by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 


BETTER UTILIZATION 
OF MILK 


The first part of this study outlines 
current practices of using milk in 
countries not advanced in dairying 
and shows ways of improvement. 
The latter part deals with increas- 
ing the use of dairy by-products 
for human consumption in coun- 
tries where dairying is advanced. 

75 cents. 


FOOD COMPOSITION 
TABLES 


For students or groups working on 
“food balance sheets” this is an 
important book. It is a companion 
to the Handbook for the Prepara- 
tion of Food Balance Sheets. 

75 cents. 


DIETARY SURVEYS 


This report deals chiefly with the 
techniques applicable in dietary 
survey work and with the inter- 
pretation of the information col- 
lected. It will be found helpful by 
workers who are undertaking sur- 
veys in different parts of the 
world. $1.00. 


Send for catalogues covering cul- 
tural and humanitarian activities 
of UNESCO, particularly emphas- 
izing the Covenant of Human 


Rights. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 














school education or better. 


To me, 
this is one of the really important 
books of this year, or several years. 


“Mankind,” Overstreet in his pre- 
face quotes Philosopher Whitehead, 
“is now in one of its rare moods 
of shifting its outlook. The mere 
compulsion of tradition has lost its 
force. It is the business of philos- 
ophers, students, and practical men 
to re-create and re-enact a vision of 
the world, conservative and radical, 
including those elements of reverence 
without which 
lapses into a riot, a vision penetrated 
through and through with unflinch- 
ing rationality.” 


and order 


society 


The author goes on to say: “This 
book concerns the re-creation and re- 
enactment of such a vision through 
an insight that comes chiefly out of 
the and psychiatric 
sciences and centers in man’s mental, 
emotional, and social maturing. As 
this new insight penetrates out into 
common consciousness, it helps us to 
understand the forces that have 
created our predicaments and brought 
us close to destruction; and it affords 
the clue to our possible advance out 
of chaos. This insight is what I 
choose to call the maturity concept.” 


psychological 


He then relates, briefly but suc- 
cinctly, the contributions to the un- 
derstanding of our mental and emo- 
tional behavior by Binet, Pavlov, 
Freud, Thorndike and others—in- 
sights of the ideas of (1) psychol- 
ogical age, (2) arrested development, 
(3) conditioned response, (4) apti- 
tude uniqueness, and (5) adult capa- 
city to learn. When taken together, 
these insights add up to what he 
terms the maturity concept. 


To become a mature person, one 
must link oneself, in one way or 
another, with one’s environment. Man 
is a creature who lives by and 
through relationships; “who becomes 
himself through linkages with the 
nonself.” These linkages—linkages 
of knowledge, responsibility, com- 
munication, mature sexuality, em- 
pathy, and philosophy—determine a 
person’s growth toward a well-inte- 
grated personality- -toward maturity. 

In the first part of the book, Over- 
street develops the maturity concept. 
and then in the second part—‘The 
Forces That Shape Us”—he examines 
the various facets of life today and 
the institutions and forces that in- 
fluence us. 
and cultures,” he 
says, “must be judged by the extent 
in which they encourage or dis- 
courage maturity in all their mem- 
bers. The Sabbath, we have been 
told, was made for man; not man 
for the Sabbath. . . . Holding in mind 
the kinds of linkage that are essential 
to human fulfillment, we shall lay a 
psychological measuring rod against 
both individual behaviors and social 
institutions; and we shall affirm, as 
man’s unalienable right, the right to 
grow in an environment conducive 
to growth.” 

Frankly, I believe that for many 
people this will be a “disturbing” 
book. To use a hackneyed expres- 
sion, “It makes you think”—makes 
you think about your own attitudes, 
prejudices, lack of maturity—per- 
sonally sacred things to an individual. 
But it is a book, when once read, 
that an educator, an adult-education 
leader, a parent, an adult will want 
to keep within arm’s reach on his 
reference shelf. Joun P. Kipp. 


“Institutions 
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Trouble Spots Around the World 


® The Dilemma of South Africa, by 
Arthur Keppel-Jones. Behind the 
Headlines, Vol. X, No. 6. Cana- 

Institute of International 

Affairs, Toronto, 1950, 15e. 


dian 
“Timely” and “important” are 
over-worked adjectives, yet they both 
apply admirably to this pamphlet. 
The author is the leading interpreter 
of South African affairs. His im- 
partial explanatory approach supplies 
valuable information about the back- 
ground of present government polli- 
cies. He analyzes, in brief compass, 
the position of British, Afrikaaner, 
native, colored, and Asiatic groups 
in the economy of the country and 
the tangled web of their inter-rela- 
tionship. 

The picture is not at all reassuring 
to any reader concerned about better 
inter-racial understanding. In fact 
hardly a ray of hope shines any- 
where. It is, no doubt, salutary to 
face the situation in its true com- 
plexity. Surely nowhere in the world 
has the industrial revolution left more 
bitter social problems in its wake. 

The Afrikaaners are in the saddle, 
fiercely resentful of past British 
domination, enforcing segregation of 
the native population to an extent 
that shocks the liberal western mind. 
Yet Afrikaaners and British alike feel 
constantly menaced by the urban 
native masses. The irony of it is 
that the urban slum was created by 
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the industrialization based on ex- 
tremely low-paid native labor which 
was set in motion by the European 
whites and British in particular. 
“South Africa,” says Mr. Keppel- 
Jones, “is now more completely 
gripped by fear than at any time in 
her history.” 

The author has given a brilliant 
exposition of the problem but the 
reader is tempted to hope that he has 
somehow overlooked an important 
piece of the jigsaw—some group, or 
force, or trend, which may yet play 
a constructive role. If there is no 
such missing piece, then the pamph- 
let should have been called “The 
Tragedy of South Africa”. 


JEAN Morrison. 


® Korea and World Politics, by Mir- 
iam S. Farley and Vera M. Dean. 
Behind the Headlines pamphlet, 
Vol. X, No. 5, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, Toronto. 
October, 1950. 19 pp., L5e. 


This timely pamphlet is divided 
into two parts: the first dealing with 
the crisis in Korea and the second 
treating mainly American policy and 
the Far East. 


Part I, “Crisis in Korea”, is re- 
printed from Far Eastern Survey of 
which the author, Miriam Farley, is 
Editor. It is an objective, factual 
synopsis of events preceding and fol- 











lowing the invasion of South Korea 
in June. George M. McCune (Korea 
Today) and other authorities are 


quoted, but no analysis or com- 
mentary is made by the author her- 
self except that she concludes “that 
any plan for restoring peace in Korea 
and the world would require a degree 
of flexibility on the part of the great 
powers and some sacrifices by all 


concerned.” 

At the end of Part I the Editor 
adds a note concerning Canada’s 
policy in relation to Korea. 

Part Il, “Korea, American Policy, 
and the Far East”, by Vera Micheles 
Dean, Research Director of the For- 
eign Policy Association, contains a 
warning and a challenge to her fellow 
countrymen. The United States, she 
considers, must beware of dangerous 
preconceptions concerning other 
countries, particularly Russia, and 
must also take more fully into con- 
sideration the wishes of other peoples. 
Asian nationalism, she points out, 
seeks not only independence from 
Western rule but urgent economic and 
social reform as well. To this end 
she considers that the advice of other 
countries should be sought, especially 
in Asia. Further, she believes that 
her own country has now an excep- 
tionally favorable opportunity to put 
its great power to constructive use 
in world affairs. Her thesis is con- 
tained in the title of the article as 
it originally appeared in Foreign 
Policy Bulletin: “U.S. Needs Positive 
Program to Win Asian Support”. 
This reviewer agrees, provided that 
U.N. be substituted for U.S. A 
worldwide campaign for world wel- 
fare, not only in Korea, is the re- 
sponsibility of every nation and every 
individual. 
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A few study questions and sugges- 
tions for further reading complete 
this useful pamphlet. 

Jean Ross MacMILian. 


® The British Commonwealth in the 

Asian Crisis, by Gwendolen M. 

Carter. Foreign Policy Associa- 

tion, 22 East 38th St., New York 

16, N.Y., 1950. 25c. 

The Foreign Policy Association of 
the United States publishes its Re- 
ports twice monthly under the edi- 
torship of the highly respected and 
competent Vera Micheles Dean. A 
subscription costs $5.00 a year and, 
if the number under review is a fair 
sample, can be counted on to supply 
good value in well-written authorita- 
tive information on current issues in 
international affairs. Miss Carter’s 
study is of special interest in Canada 
where she is well known as an auth- 
ority on Commonwealth affairs. 

The Korean crisis serves to bring 
into sharp focus the changed nature 
of the Commonwealth as a result of 
the events of the last five years. The 
full partnership of India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon creates problems but also 
increases potentialities. It has been 
the hope that the Asian Dominions 
might provide additional insight into 
the attitudes and issues which have 
become so crucial in that part of the 
world and might help to bridge the 
gap between the Western and Orien- 
tal powers. At the moment that hope 
is dimming almost to the point of 
extinction. But Miss Carter’s dis- 
of inter-Commonwealth re- 
lationships and relationships between 
the Commonwealth and the U.N. and 
the U.S. is valuable reading for Cana- 
dians as well as for the Americans 
for whom it was written. H.L.R. 


cussion 

















® Germany: Promise and Perils, by 
Sigmund Neumann. Headline 
Series, Foreign Policy Association, 
New York, 1950. 62 pp.; 35c. 
There can be no doubt that a read- 
ing of Prof. Neumann’s pamphlet 
leaves us much more conscious of 
the perils of the present German 
situation than of any promise that 
the future may hold. Indeed, we see 
the problem of Germany as so com- 
plex that we are hard put to it to 
decide even what our hopes are for 
her future. It’s true we would like 
to see Germany one of the family of 
nations again. We would like to see 
restored, and, under 
proper supervision, to see her take 
her old place at the hub of European 
affairs. But every road that leads 
to German unity and to the rebirth 
of Germany as a nation seems to be 
ambushed by dangers. 


her economy 


Germany has become the European 
hattle-ground for the struggle between 
Kast and West. Her population and 
her industrialization make her poten- 
tially the strongest state in Europe 
with the exception of Russia. 
Neither side in the world conflict is 
ready to permit such a prize to fall 
into the hands of the other. Each 
wants at all costs to maintain its 
ascendancy. This fact, of course, lies 
at the core of the problem of Ger- 
man recovery. 

Prof. Neumann first attempts to 
analyze the present mood of the Ger- 
man people. He tries to reach some 
conclusions about what Germany 
thinks of herself, and of her own 
future, and how she feels toward the 
occupying powers and toward the 
rest of Europe. He wonders about 
her chances of becoming a mature 


democracy. This he does against a 
background of Germany’s past his- 
tory, and of the legacy of war and 
Nazism in our own day. 


The author goes on to discuss the 
effects of the occupation of Germany 
by four powers whose basic aims, in 
some respects, conflict. And he tries 
to make an assessment of the pro- 
gress toward economic recovery. An 
interesting, if depressing, section de- 
scribes the modern West German 
political parties and what they stand 
for. The author’s conclusion seems 
to be that the parties are, for the 
most part, survivals from pre-war 
days, and are led by aging and tired 
men. The majority of the young 
people regard them with cynical de- 
tachment. 


Prof. Neumann deals briefly with 
the future role of Germany in Europe. 


But this part of the subject is treated 
more fully in a separate section at 
the end of the pamphlet, by Robert 
W. Schleck, called “Germany’s Polli- 
tical Future”. 


The pamphlet is illustrated with 
Low cartoons and some useful picto- 
graphs. There is a center-spread map 
of Germany. IsaBEL WILSON. 


© Which Way to World Government? 
by Alfred M. Lilienthal. Foreign 
Policy Association, New York. 64 
pp.; 35 cents. 


While the UN has enjoyed suc- 
cesses in handling disputes not in- 
volving the Soviet Union, its failures 
otherwise have lent support to those 
who argue that only in an _ inter- 
national organization formed on 
other than a nation-wide basis might 
the answer to peace or war be found. 








In this pamphlet, Mr. Lilienthal 
essays to answer the questions—What 
Who are the 
people who believe in it? Are they 
capable of mustering sufficient toler- 
ance and understanding for merging 
two worlds into one? What guidance 
does the recent history of this move- 
ment offer as to future events? 

The 


examine the programs and activities 


is World Government? 


author then proceeds to 
of more than a dozen organizations, 
including the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee, the United World Federalists, 
for World 
Government, Ely Culbertson’s Citi- 
zens Committee for United Nations 
Reform, etc. 


People’s Convention 


The jet-propelled plane and the 
atomic make 
and 


bomb one world a 
physical reality and 
even military leaders have spoken out 
in support of world government. 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley told a Chicago 
that “national 
pride and sovereignty are paid for 
with life and blood”, and warned 
that “some sovereignty would have 


scientists 


audience recently 


to be yielded to preserve our 


freedom”. 


Mr. Lilienthal points out that there 
is vigorous opposition and many 
doubters who insist that the evolu- 
tion from the United Nations must 
be a slow, gradual one which time 
and events alone can bring about. 


The chapter offers 
suggestions which would bring the 
many organizations “under one 
tent”, thus coordinating efforts for 
promoting a realistic comprehension 
of world government. 


Myre M. Buck. 


concluding 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU 

® Education 151: The Home-Study 
Department of the University of 
Chicago gives a course on “Organiz- 
ing and Administering Adult Edu- 
cation”, for which it issues a 22-page 
mimeographed manual prepared by 
Malcolm S. Knowles. The sections 
include: “What is Adult 
Education?” “Organizing and Ad- 
ministering Programs of Adult Edu- 
cation”, “How to Teach Adults”, and 
“Evaluating Adult Education”. 


covered 


® Group Processes for Adult Educa- 
tion: The Purdue-Indiana University 
has issued a bulletin which gives in 
outline form a number of suggested 
techniques for adult- 
educational activities in communities. 
It discusses the speech, speech-forum, 
panel, panel-forum, symposium, col- 


developing 


loquy, conference, convention, com- 
mittee, and gives a selected bibli- 
ography. 


®@ Speakers Pool and _ Program 
Guides: This useful bulletin issued by 
Macdonald College topics 
under farming, schools, health, pub- 
licity, reading, citizenship, recrea- 
tion, crafts, music, painting, and 
food. It lists speakers, books, films, 
and radio programs under various 
topics which may 
program-evenings. 


® New Schools jor Old: This little 
pamphlet presents a series of radio 
talks by Dr. S. R. Laycock, Dean of 
Education at the University of 
Saskatchewan. The talks include: 
“Today’s Schools Are Different”, 
“School Children Are People”, “Bet- 
ter Ways of Teaching”, “Teachers— 
Ancient and Modern”, “The Slow 
Child in School’, “The Bright Child 


covers 


be chosen for 





in School”. Single copies may be 
obtained for 50 from the 
University of Saskatchewan book- 
store: orders of twenty-five or more 
may be ordered from Dr. Laycock 
for 35 cents each. 


cents 


® Film Guides: The Visual Education 
Committee of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Home and School issues useful 
discussion guides on films, in co- 
operation with the National Film 
Board and the Department of Nation- 
al Health and Welfare. Mimeo- 
graphed sheets on individual films 
give rating, suggested use, summary. 
blackboard questions, and references. 
The films are classified under parent 
education, health, rural life. 
munity recreation, nutrition, child 
training, citizenship, and mental 
health. They are issued in a con- 
venient folder. 


com- 


ee @ ® 
A STUDENT ABROAD 


(Continued from page 38) 


figured that at last he had an oppor- 
tunity to explain his feelings about 
Germany to an 


audience, however 
unresponsive, which he did at length. 
Naturally | was extremely glad to 
reach Vienna at last, forty-three hours 
after Paris. 
People had been telling me how wise 


our departure from 
I was to travel when young, but | 
knew then that 


too 


next year | would 


be much old for a similar 


journey. 


Everyone who has been to Europe 
is full of impressions, ideas, and the 
stimulation which 


inevitable comes 


from seeing different peoples with 


different standards and customs. But 
can these reactions and feelings, and 
the of the truth in the 
cliché that “people are people every- 
where’, be communicated to others? 
People who have not been to Europe 


realization 


are inclined to look apprehensive 
when you begin, “When I was in 
Rome And those who have 
been to Europe are usually so intent 
on relating their own experiences, as 
this article shows, that they have 
little time to listen to anyone else’s. 
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OF WRITING AND THE 
ARTS IN CANADA 


. the ONLY magazine single- 
mindedly devoted to the pub- 
lication and criticism of con- 
temporary Canadian writing of 
genuine literary value.”—EARLE 
BIRNEY. 


Contributors to the previous six 
issues have included: E. J. Pratt, 
Dorothy Livesay, Ralph Gustafson, 
F. R. Scott, J. B. Brebner, L. A. Mac- 
Kay, Arthur L. Phelps, A. M. Klein, 
Desmond Pacey, George Woodcock, 
James Scott, Chester Duncan, Bar- 
bara Pentland, Guy Glover, Good- 
ridge Roberts, Jacques de Tonnan- 
cour, Louis Dudek, Raymond Souster, 
James Reaney and many others. 
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Is your club or group searching for material on — 


Citizenship? Group Discussions? Film Circuits? 


— or any number of topics of current interest? 


If so, consult 


SURVEY OF PROGRAMME MATERIALS 


Published by the 


Joint Planning Commission 


The Survey is the only bibliography of its kind in Canada. 
Carefully indexed and annotated, it contains a selected list of 
materials from over one hundred national organizations associated 


with the Joint Planning Commission. It was first published in 1948 


in loose-leaf form, and it has been kept up to date by subsequent 


revisions — one in 1949 and a second now in course of preparation. 


To secure a copy, see your Library or any of the National 


Organizations of the Joint Planning Commission. 


A limited number are available free upon request to: 


JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
340 JARVIS STREET, TORONTO 











